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SPOT-BILT *Perfected” CLEAT ATTACHMENT 








The cleat attachment is the backbone of a football shoe. The Spot- 
Bilt attachment is the finest and most foolproof ever developed. It con- 
sists of only two parts, a bolt and washer, that become practically one 
unit when attached. The various steps in the assembly of the Spot- 
Bilt attachment are illustrated above and described below. 


Il. SPRING STEEL PLATES 

Step (1) illustrated shows the position of the spring steel plate in the 
sole of a Spot-Bilt shoe. Spot-Bilt plates are solid, high carbon, spring 
steel. The tap and heel of every t-Bilt football shoe is reinforced 
with spring steel plates. 


2. MARKING AND DRILLING = 


6. ATTACHING THE CLEAT 


Screwing on the desired style of cleat completes the process. All 
Spot-Bilt cleats have a steel nut embedded in them, which nut engages 
the threaded portion of the bolt when the cleat is attached. 





' : FEATURES OF THE SPOT-BILT 
In the cleating room the proper position of the cleats is marked on the 
oS OS ee ee ATTACHMENT 


smaller than the maximum diameter of the fluted bolt shaft. 


3. INSERTING THE BOLT 


iP The Spot-Bilt attachment is Cadmium plated to prevent rust. 


Step (3) shows the bolt inserted from the inside. The flutings on the by ; ; : 
shakt have cut their own teeth in the steel plate as the bolt was forced “~ 2. we = wil ae in the sole consequently cleats can al 
through under pressure. This positive engagement prevents the bolt ways be unscrewed, 

from turning in the sole. 

, - = . = There is no nut to loosen up therefore the bolt cannot back up 
i. PLAC ING THE WASHER THE BOLT “ in the sole and injure the foot. 


Step (4) shows the washer in place. The notched center hole of the 

washer engage the bolt futings and the four teeth around the rim en- 

gese the sole. This provides additional insurance against the bolt 4. All parts of the attachment are exposed—it can be repaired 
ning. 


without taking the shoe apart or returning it to the factory. 


5. RIVETING THE ATTACH- (® 
MENT 5. It will not break—It is so securely anchored in the steel plate 


Step (5) illustrates the riveting operation. The fluted position of the that it cannot develop the side play that leads to breakage. 
bolt that protrudes above the washer is riveted down over the 





= c Ys > pressure. This pressure compresses the parts THE WASHER G.___t will not pull through the sole. 
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originated by Goldsmith 
football stylists, inter- 
changeable in design and 
color, in two and three 
color combinations. Fill 


out coupon and return 
for full particulars. 
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OOTBALL is a game of skill, strategy, and 
courage. It is a grand Spectacle. Why not sup- 
plement it with Showmanship and added Color. 


Color is all the rage; Color steps up your game; Color 
steps up your gate; and it’s Color that packs ’em in. 


Complete the picture of the gay Fall colors, the 
vivid-hued band, the snapping bright pennants, 
with colorful eye-appealing uniforms. Give the 
stands an eyeful of color and they'll give you an earful 
of cheers. 


Discard drab uniforms! Dress up! Snap up your 
team with Specially Styled Colorful Uniforms. 
Reap the dividends of greater public interest and 
gate receipts. 
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It’s a safe bet that the cham- 
pion hitters of 1938 like the 
champions of ’37 will depend 
upon their favorite Louisville 
Sluggers for the base hits and 
home runs that will 
put them out in 
front. You can take 
it from the champs 
—they know! 


Lou Gehrig 
World's Record Holder 


for Consecutive Games 


Played, Totaling 1,965. 





Joe "Ducky" Medwick 
National League Batting 
Champion for 1937 with 
a Record of .374. 






* 


Charles Gehringer 


American League Bat- 
ting Champion for 
1937 with a Record of 
et. 


* 


Joe DiMaggio 
Champion Home Run 
Hitter of 1937 with 46 
Home Runs to His 
Credit. 


Equip your team with the bats of the Cham- 
pions! Hillerich & Bradsby offer six special 
Big League autographed sluggers espe- 
cially for Scholastic batsmen. Write for 
our 1938 Bat Catalog. Three other publi- 
cations are also available to coaches— 
“Famous Sluggers of 1937";—Official 1938 
"Softball Rule Book";—Illustrated “Louis- 
ville Grand Slam Golf Cataleg." Write for 
as many copies as you need for your 
team's use. Address Dept. J22. 
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A ONE PIECE SHOULDER GUARD 


and RIB PROTECTOR 


KEN-WEL’s onemmpadiog contribution to 1938 
football! The BODIGUARD (patent pending) 
is the game’s first one-piece shoulder guard and 
rib protector. 


Provides complete protection to shoulders and 
ribs. Goes on and off as easily as a vest, ending 
players’ daily struggle in slipping bulky shoulder 
guard over head. 

Adjust once, at beginning of season. It stays ad- 
justed throughout season. 


Fits easily and snugly (like a vest.) Helps players 
to run faster, shift body and pace more quickly. 
Allows greater freedom of arm motion for pass- 
ing and tackling. 

If you haven't seen this revolutionary new we 
ment, clip coupon and your local KEN- L 
representative will call. 














WE SEARCHED THE COUNTRY 
FOR BETTER LEATHER 


.... and pound tt! 


When all’s said and done .. . there’s only one thing that counts in 
Official footballs. That’s leather. 

This year we wanted to make the Ken-Wel Arrow Official the stur- 
diest, toughest football in America. We wanted more “life” — more 
“snap”—longer wearing ability. 





The 1938 Ken-Wel Arrow Official is the answér to our search —and 
yours. Official in every particular, of course. Official size, shape and 
weight. Approved narrow pointed shape—double lacing —double criss-cros: 
lining — best molded rubber valve and bladder— perfect balance. And in 
addition — better, tougher, longer lasting leather. 


Why not have a representative call and show you the improved Arrow 
Official? Clip coupon. 


School List Price s ° ‘ > > $8.00 


— oe ow a ow oe ew oe ow we ew ee 
KEN-WEL, Utica, N. Y. 

Please have your local representative call. We would 
like to know more about: 


0 Arrow Official Footballs ([ The BODIGUARD 
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these studies. 





i ees article completes the series of track and field studies begun in the 
February issue and continued in the March and April issues. The Editor 
again wishes to express his gratitude to the many track coaches who have so 
willingly co-operated to make the articles interesting and valuable to track 
athletes and coaches. Many readers have expressed their appreciation of 











Training for the 
Pole Vault 


By Dean Cromwell 


University of Southern California 


OLE vaulting probably requires 
Pr athletic talent than does any 

other event. A good vaulter must 
have agility, co-ordination, speed and gym- 
nastic ability. Vaulting is closely allied 
with gymnastics for training in advance of 
the track and field season. In fact, gym- 
nastics are essential in obtaining the nec- 
essary conditioning that will build up every 
part of the body. The co-ordination and 
timing that come from gymnasium work 
are invaluable in vaulting. 

Good vaulters must be muscular for the 
pull-up, swing and thrust over the bar but 
they must not be too heavy; the best per- 
formers in this event are usually the tall, 
slender, willowy type of athletes. Short 
men are ordinarily at a disadvantage be- 
cause of their lack of reach, although I 
have seen short athletes who have arrived 
at great heights. The best performer of 
his size, in my opinion, was Lee Barnes, 
who won an Olympic championship and 
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held the world’s record for a time at 14 feet 
114 inches; Lee’s form had to be perfection 
itself to counteract his short reach. 

In general conditioning for the pole 
vault, the athlete must build up his endur- 
ance to be able to stand the many runs 
down the runway. Therefore, he should 
do much jogging. Wind sprints, in which 
the athlete walks, jogs, runs, sprints and 
repeats this process many times, are very 
good. It is often helpful for the vaulter to 
carry the pole on these jaunts because he 
must learn to run facing forward while he 
carries the big bamboo stick at his side. 

So that an athlete may hold a bamboo 
pole when it is jammed sharply into the 
box and when his upward flight in the air 
is started, unusual strength is required in 
his hands, wrists, arms, shoulders, back 
and chest. Therefore, there must be a 
definite building-up program for the upper 
body. Gymnasium work is such a neces- 
sary part of this that many champion 
vaulters turn out to be outstanding per- 
formers on gymnasium apparatus. The 
apparatus used should include the horizon- 
tal bar, parallel bars, rings, rope climb and 
mats. The simpler exercises of tumbling 
should be tried because of their value in 
creating a sense of balance. Before any 
vaulting is done in the spring, there should 


be an entire season’s work in the gym- 
nasium, and during the competitive months 
vaulters should continue to do apparatus 
work. 

As a preliminary even before jogging, 
running and wind-sprinting, in the summer 
such sports as tennis, golf, volleyball, hand- 
ball, basketball and hiking are good con- 
ditioners. However, competitive games 
that are too severe have a tendency to tie 
up muscles and good judgment must be 
used in the choice of summer sports. 

If the vaulter does enough work on the 
rope climb and enough exercises on the 
bars and rings, it is not necessary to do 
special work on the grip. But if he does 
not devote a great amount of time to this 
type of training, he should use a spring- 
grip or some kind of soft ball on which to 
exercise the gripping muscles of his hands. 
Standing or walking on the hands will be 
found beneficial. 

Bill Sefton, who with his team mate, 
Earle Meadows, raised the. world’s. pole 
vault record to 14 feet 11 inches last year, 
developed his body so well by gymnastics 
that vaulting came easy to him when he 
took it up in his junior year in high school. 
At the age of twelve, Bill was so frail and 
under weight that the Sefton family doc- 
tor advised gymnasium work as a means 
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of building up his body and Bill’s father 
had some apparatus erected in the back- 
yard on which the boy worked daily. Bill 
tried indoor vaulting in his third year at 
Los Angeles Polytechnic High School not 
because he was interested in vaulting but 
because he considered it another form of 
gymnasium work. His coach, Eddie Leahy, 
encouraged him to go out for the pole 
vault in track, and although Bill eventually 
won international fame with his vaulting, 
his gymnasium workouts are still his first 
love and he continues to enjoy apparatus 
work. 

Earle Meadows had little regard for 
training in the gymnasium, when we tried 
to get him interested in this at Southern 
California. Sefton worked with him as 
a& gymnasium pupil and saw that he got 
plenty of the type of exercises that we 
wanted him to have. The two boys spent 
many hours working together in the Tro- 
jan gymnasium and even during the track 
season they did not spend a great deal of 
time on the track or at the vaulting pits. 
I think that an important reason for their 
success is that track and gymnasium train- 
ing for their event were spaced so that 
they came up to their meets at peak form 
in endurance, general body strength and 
co-ordination. 


George Varoff 
By W. L. Hayward 
University of Oregon 


George Varoff, who won second in the 
1937 N.C.A.A. Meet, is a junior at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He graduated from 
Balboa High School in San Francisco, 
where he held the California interscholastic 
record of 13 feet 4 inches. He stands 6 
feet 2 inches and weighs 170 pounds. He 
is of Russian descent and was born in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

I believe that Varoff was the originator 
of the so-called modern pole vaulting. He 
was the first to begin vaulting with a high 
hold; at least, I have been told so by other 
vaulters who are the same height as Varoff 
and who have not been holding the pole at 
the full height of which they are capable. 
I think that this is the main reason why so 
many vaulters are climbing up over the 
14-foot mark. 

George was not endowed with a great 
deal of speed when he first came here, and 
through suggestions he began to work on 
this particular point. As he gained speed, 
he found that he also gained height. He 
ds & very easy man with whom to work but 
like all good field men is very temperamen- 
tal, and at times is very, very nervous, 
sometimes to the extent of his nervousness 
affecting his performance. This he is grad- 
ually overcoming. 

For his early season training he does a 
great amount of indoor work on the hori- 
zcental bars, parallel bars, rings, etc., to 
develop the muscles in his arms, back, 
shoulders and abdomen, and, in addition. 
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special exercises for the flexion of his hip 
muscles. During the early spring season 
there is a great deal of indoor vaulting on 
a very small dirt area. In the spring of 
the year his vaulting consists of consider- 
able vaulting without the crossbar. The 
reason for this is mainly to get his feet 
higher or closer to the pole on the up- 
swing. With these exercises he does hur- 
dling, sprinting and high jumping, not with 
the idea of making the team in these events 
but as a means of helping him in the pole 
vault. 

With all these exercises he has his own 
pet ideas of different exercises that he per- 
forms himself, such as walking on his 
hands, high kicking and tumbling. 

He is very serious in his work and a very 
good trainer. Like all good athletes, he 
has several hobbies. He is musically in- 
clined and plays the bass viol in the Uni- 
versity orchestra. 

So far this season, he has not done what 
I had hoped would be his best mark, but 
on account of our facilities and the diffi- 
culty that we have had in securing poles, 
I think that he has done exceedingly well. 
The season is early and I personally look 
for him to better his mark of last year. 


The Two-Mile Run 


N THE two-mile run, Gregory Rice of 

the University of Notre Dame set a 
new National Collegiate Meet record of 
9 minutes 14 seconds. The write-up of 
Rice by his coach, John P. Nicholson, ap- 
peared in the February 1938 issue of this 
publication in the article on Training for 
the Mile Run. 


Richard D. Frey 
By Lauren P. Brown, Michigan State 


Richard D. Frey, who placed third in 
the National Collegiate two-mile run last 
June, is a comparatively small runner; he 
is 5 feet 8 inches tall, and weighs 120 
pounds. Frey is very conscientious in at- 
tendance at practice and in attention to 
details and is of the type that may easily 
be over-worked. As a freshman, he won 
the I.C.A.A.A.A. freshman cross-country 
championship at Van Cortlandt Park in 
New York. The outdoor track season of 
1937 was his first period of varsity compe- 
tition. Frey has a very well-developed 
sense of pace and is a serious student of 
running. 

Frey’s dietary habits are relatively sim- 
ple. He believes that good home cooking 
similar to that which he found has agreed 
with him over a period of years is the logi- 
cal diet. Of course he avoids pie, pork and 
fried foods in restaurants because these 
are almost invariably made with synthetic 
fats and are therefore apt to cause diges- 
tive disturbances. Frey believes in a well- 
rounded sports program. Out of track sea- 
son, he plays tennis, volleyball, basketball, 
football, pitches horseshoes, ice skates or 





swims, depending upon the season. 
As for accomplishments, Frey has con- 
fined most of his athletic competition to 


_ distances above the mile. As a freshman, 


he ran the final 5000 meters in the 1936 
Olympic try-outs at Randalls Island in 
15 minutes 32 seconds. Previous to com- 
ing to Michigan State, he was the Niagara 
district cross-country champion for four 
consecutive years and the mile champion 
for three consecutive years. He is the rec- 
ord holder in both of these events in his 
district. Since coming to Michigan State, 
Frey has been running shorter distances, 
primarily to increase his speed. At this 
writing his best times outdoors are as fol- 
lows: 880-yard run in 1:57.8, the mile in 
4:19.1, the two mile in 9:18.7 in the Na- 
tional Collegiate, 9:19 in the Central In- 
tercollegiate and for the 5000 meters 15:32. 
In 1937 he was the individual winner of 
the one-mile team race at the Texas Re- 
lays. Frey’s best indoor times to date are 
15:35 for the 5000 meters, 9:34 for the 
two mile, 4:33.3 for the mile on a 16-lap 
cork track and 4:26.5 on a 10-lap cinder 
track (placing third behind Cunningham 
and Sam Romani in an exhibition race at 
the Butler Relays last winter). 

Frey’s training program, after the sea- 
son is well advanced, is limited to three 
days. On Monday, he usually runs over- 
distance. On Tuesday, he has speed work. 
On Wednesday, the work will vary, some- 
times being spread over three-fourths of 
his competitive distance and at other times 
being devoted to short pace work. 


Fred Padgett and William Feiler 
By Franklin P. Johnson 
Drake University 


Captain Fred Padgett and William Fei- 
ler, fifth and second place winners, respec- 
tively, in the two-mile run in the 1937 
N.C.A.A. Meet, are distance runners be- 
cause of natural physical ability, a will- 
ingness to work hard at distance running 
and a desire to place athletic accomplish- 
ment above almost everything except 
scholarship. Both boys are natural com- 
petitors, and have a natural running style 
on which no changes or modifications have 
been attempted. After they learned the 
importance of pace, they developed as any 
distance runner might be expected to de- 
velop. 

Feiler, at 126 pounds, is stronger than 
Padgett, 119 pounds, and in running 9:16 
last year showed considerable promise. 
Padgett, a junior in 1937, should improve 
further on his best mark of 9:25. 


The Low Hurdles 


Bob Lemen 
By Hermon Phillips, Purdue University 


Bob Lemen, who was a 220-yard dash 
man in high school, had not had much ex- 
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Bill Sefton, University of Southern Cali- 

fornia pole vaulter, winning the 1937 

N.C.A.A. pole vault with a height of 14 
feet 8%, inches 


Illustration 1—Bill Sefton shows the per- 
fect running form on the runway, with his 
body facing straight forward and the pole 
being carried at the side. 


Illustration 2—As he places the pole in the 
take-off box, he brings his lower (left) hand 
up to his upper one on the pole. He is also 
in the act of bringing the pole straight in 
front of his face. 


Illustration 3—As the momentum of the 
run swings the pole up to the bar, Sefton ad- 
vances his body past the pole and rides with 
it, getting all that he can out of the pole’s 
swing. 


Illustration 4—As the pole reaches an up- 
right position, Sefton drives his body up 
straight. 


Illustration 5—This illustration shows a 
continuation of the last movement. Sefton is 
now standing on his hands on the pole and 
is ready for the arch of his body at the top 
of the vault. 


Illustration 6—He is arching his body over 
the pole as his legs start to drop. 


Illustration 7—In this illustration he has 
just thrust the pole away and is throwing his 
hands over his head in a swift movement to 
avoid hitting the crossbar. 


Illustration 8—This illustration shows how 
he has jerked his arms away and is relaxing 
for the fall into the pit. 


Illustration 9—He is ready for the “two- 
point” landing. Sefton falls at an angle so 
that he will not take all the weight: of the 
fall on his legs. He will roll so as to take 
oq of the fall on his shoulders when he 

its the pit. 
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Event Time or First Second Third Fourth Fifth 220-Yard 21.38 Johnson | Welerhauser Orr Ledford Elliott 
Distance Place Place Place Place Place Dash Columbia Stanford Wash St. Wash St. Ind. 
Mile Run 4:13.9 Fenske Smith Trutt Rice Rogan Broad | 25 ft. 334 in. Kis Nutting Peacock Hubbard Boone 
Wis. Ind. Ind. Notre Dame Ky. Jump s Kans. Teach.| Calif. Temple Minn. U.8. C. 
Shot Put | 53ft.5in. | Francis Zaits Reynolds | Watson Taylor — 
Nebr. Boston Coll.| Stanford Mich. Columbia Discus | 156 ft. 3 in. Zagar Gribben Socolfsky Gaspar Johnson 
Stanford Stanford Kans. St. U. 8. C. ho 
440-Yard 47.18 Benke Malott Howells Belcher Gill 
Run Wash. St. Stanford Ohio St. Ga. Tech. | Boston Coll. Two-Mile 9:14.2 Rice Feiler Prey, Dusted Peds 
100-Yard 9.78 Stoller Johnson Dunn Boone Griev —_ —— ; ; ann a : 
Dash Mich. Columbia | Kans.Teach.| U.S.C. Il. 6 ft. 644 in. | Albritton Cruter Thurber Walker Burke | 
(Pitt.) Jump Ohio St. Colo. U.8.C. Ohio St. Marquette; 
. ickery 
High 14.38 Towns Staley Tolmich Osgood Sumner Texas 
Hurdles Ga. U.8.C. Wayne Mich. Kans. Teach. —s 
(Emporia) Low 23.38 Vickery | Weierhauser| Sumner Ler -n Berkeley 
Vavelin |214 ft. 934in.|_ Todd Reits —_ Gesh ae Hurdles U.8.C. Stanford — Pur ue | U.C.L.A. 
q . n c! n poria 
San JoseState| U.C. L. A. ° Ma | U.SC. — = — 
Pol 14 ft. 8% in. Sefto: Varoff M owe er 
880-Yard 1:50.30 Woodruff Bush Beetham Palmason Squire Vault vs U. 8. C. ae. U. 8.0. U. 8. C. Wis. 
Run Pitt. U. 8. C. Ohio St. Wash. Ohio St. 












































‘ Note: Although six places counted in the National Collegiate Meet, limited space has made it possible to include only five. The coaches whose men placed 
in these five events contributed the articles appearing in the February, March, April and May issues. 





perience in the hurdles before entering 
Purdue. Lemen had more or less trouble 
with his legs during his sophomore year 
and it was not until last year (his junior 


year) that his performances began to at-. 


tract attention. In five dual meets Lemen 
finished first in all, with time no worse 
than 24.4 seconds in any of them. He was 
third in the 440-yard hurdles in the Drake 
Relays and won the Indiana State cham- 
pionship in the low hurdles in 24.4 sec- 
onds. He ran under 24 seconds four times 
during the season. He finished third in the 
Conference Meet and second in the Cen- 
tral Intercollegiate Meet. 

Lemen runs a great deal of over-dis- 
tance work for endurance and often ran 
the anchor quarter on the relay team. He 
also competed in the high jump and was a 
consistent six-foot jumper. 


Tom Berkeley 
By Ben Person 


Tom Berkeley, a sophomore in 1937, is 
a transfer from Fullerton, California, 
Junior College. He started slowly last sea- 
son, placing second to Jack Weierhauser 
of Stanford in the low hurdles in a 24.1- 
second race; he placed third in the Cali- 
fornia Meet behind a slow winning time 
of 24.3 seconds; then defeated Captain 
Selwyn Hartigan of San Diego State Col- 
lege in 23.6 seconds, to set a new univer- 
sity record. He took first in the U. 8S. C. 
Meet ahead of Earl Vickery in 238 sec- 
onds and was second to Vickery in the 
Coast Conference and Big Ten-Coast 
Meets in approximately 23.6 seconds. In 
practice, Berkeley has done 23.2 seconds. 

He has high jumped 6 feet 2 inches; 
broad jumped 23 feet 8 inches; run the 
440 in 48.1 seconds and the high hurdles 
in 15 seconds. He has a tremendous 
“gather” during the last third of the low 
hurdles. 

Berkeley finds that the harder he works, 
the better he performs. 
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Working With High 
Jumpers 


By Lawrence N. Snyder 
Ohio State University 


T IS impossible to give a clear picture 

in writing of the styles used by Melvin 
Walker and David Albritton. Both use 
modified versions of the Western roll. 
Walker, a graduate of Toledo’s Libby High 
School, entered Ohio State as a scissors 
jumper with a mark of 6 feet 334 inches. 
Albritton, with a record of 6 feet 4 inches 
to his credit, made while at East Tech, 
Cleveland, was already proficient in the 
Horine style (stomach to the bar). 

It was not until the end of his sopho- 
more year that Walker felt confident 
enough of his ability in the roll jump to 
use it in competition. In the Southern 
California dual meet at Los Angeles, after 





The Low Hurdles 
1937 N.C.A.A. Meet 


(See illustrations on page 9) 


The illustrations on page 9 show a very 
good conservation of effort on the part of 
Vickery of Southern California in the low 
hurdles. He is using practically no unneces- 
sary motion or effort and is obtaining a maxi- 
mum result. 


Illustration 3 shows him taking off rather 
far back from the hurdle and attaining good 
height before reaching the barrier. 


Illustrations 5 and 6 show the cut down 
close to the oo Vickery has ve nro ye 
ground at a ect running angle and is 
ready to continue to the next hurdle at full 





two years of practice, he took a couple of 
warm-up leaps with the roll. He did so 
well in it that he continued to use it in 
competition, clearing 6 feet 5 inches—the 
first time he had ever reached that height. 
He sprained his ankle that day and could 
not get over the bar at 6 feet in the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association Meet 
at Berkeley the following week. He has 
used the roll jump ever since. 

These two boys, Albritton and Walker, 
have very little in common when their 
jumping style is compared except that they 
both take off with the left foot. Albritton 
comes in fast from a 45-degree angle. 
Walker almost walks up to the bar from 
a 30-degree angle. Albritton leaps; 
Walker swings up over the bar. Albrit- 
ton, because of his speed, carries his top 
height almost a foot. Walker swings up, 
turns and slides down the other side of 
the bar, having a practically perfect peak 
in every jump. Strangely, it is Walker 
with his slow, measured take-off who has 
the greater trouble getting in close to the 
bar with his jumping foot. Albritton, to 
date, has not learned to use a measured 
run. We worked for weeks on this last 
year, and Albritton could not clear six 
feet when running into the bar smoothly. 
After a dozen attempts with measured 
stride, and a dozen failures to clear the 
bar, he would come back, start to run, cut 
his stride with choppy steps and then leap 
easily over the bar. Some of this work 
with the measured run had its effect, how- 
ever, for in the final big meets in this coun- 
try last season he approached the bar 
much more smoothly than he had for- 
merly. At the Olympic Games he had lost 
the smooth approach and has not yet 
found it again. 


The Stimulus of Competition 
During the summer months of 1937, 


Walker, a member of the American team 
touring the Scandinavian Countries, 
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jumped higher than any one had ever 
jumped before. His mark of 2.09 meters 
(6:10+-) was submitted too late for ap- 


proval by the International Federation, 4 


but will probably be recognized at the 
next meeting. 

In the meanwhile, Albritton will be do- 
ing his best to erase that mark. If I were 
exactly sure what a dilemma is, I would 
say that Dave and I are faced with one. 
It is this way. Dave jumped into a tie 
for the World mark with a style that car- 
ries him up-to top height on his left side. 
Then he snapped into the face down posi- 
tion with sharp action of both arms and 
legs. Touring that summer (1936) in 
Sweden and Norway, he was called on to 
hurdle, broad jump and sprint in addition 
to high jumping. It was then that the 
straddle version of the roll crept in. It 
was easier to stride up and straddle the 
bar. He used less energy and since he 
never needed to go higher than 6:6 to win, 
he continued using that form. Most of 
last year we tried to get the old form back, 
but worked with measured stride. Dave 
insisted that he could not get the old form 
if I insisted on a measured approach. I 
was sure he would soon forget that, so I 
kept at him until he did learn to come 
into the bar smoothly. However, to this 

(Continued on page 44) 





Gilbert Cruter, Colorado, demonstrat- 
ing his version of the Western, the 


“straddle” style. 


Illustration 3 shows a fine position. Every- 
thing is under control, arms and legs swing- 
ing into position. 


Illustration 4 shows the loss of power. In- 
stead of the center of gravity remaining di- 
rectly above the jumping foot, the lunge 
toward the bar has destroyed this perfect 
take-off position. This is the position that 
Albritton gets when he comes in with 
measured approach. 


Illustration 5 shows the rotation around 
the bar. His thighs are drawn up at right 
angles to the body; his right arm is reach- 
ing, left arm is coming back hard to assist 
the turn. Note that in this style the head 
leads to such an extent that the body is en- 
tirely out of alignment. 


Illustration 7 shows Cruter starting the leg 
lift that is a beautiful and efficient feature 
of this style. The right arm from its y 

sition is forced down hard to assist the 
left, jumping leg to kick straight up above 
the bar. 


. 


Illustration 8—The right leg continues 
downward for the landing, both hands bein: 
brought sharply down. Note that the land- 
ing is made with the right leg. This is con- 
trary to orthodox Westerns, where the jump- 
ing leg is the first down into the pit. 
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The pitcher throwing to first base. Note 
that his feet are in line with the base as he 
starts the throw. 


N THE April issue, I mentioned five 
I steps as fundamental in the develop- 
ment of a schoolboy pitcher. I dis- 
cussed three of them—condition, stance 
and delivery. In this article I shall dis- 
cuss control and fielding. 
4. CONTROL 

The successful schoolboy pitcher needs 
control, a fast ball and a curve. He may 
be successful if he has only control and a 
fast ball, or control and a curve, but he 
cannot be effective without control. 

Although control depends to a large éx- 
tent upon a boy’s temperament and a nat- 
ural ability, its development depends upon 
interest and conscientious practice. Even 
the boy possessing what appears to be poor 
control can improve greatly if he is con- 
vinced that it is possible to learn to make 
the ball behave and if he is willing to prac- 
tice continuously. 

In practicing to develop control, the 
young pitcher must learn to hold the ball 
correctly and must acquire the habit of 
adjusting it properly before stepping on 
the rubber. He must learn a good stance 
from which to deliver the ball with the 
bases unoccupied, and one to use when 
there are runners on bases. In practicing, 
he must deliver the ball from these stances 
and learn to feel equally at home with 
either. 

He must learn a good, free delivery. 
Faulty action in the delivery that destroys 
the smoothness of arm action and follow- 
through, will impair control. Faults like 
snapping the arm, tightening the wrist, 
and poor footwork must be eliminated. 

The overhand motion must be empha- 
sized. I think that this is the most im- 
portant item in the development of con- 
trol. It is the natural way of aiming at a 
target in throwing. It enables the pitcher 
to maintain his balance easily during the 
delivery. It provides a good follow- 
through and causes less muscle strain than 
any other type of delivery. 

The young pitcher must start to develop 
his control from the very first. The fol- 
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Pitching 


Fundamentals for the 


Schoolboy 


By J. E. Gargan 
Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn. 


lowing is a routine that he might use. He 
should start indoor practice not later than 
March first. While learning good stance 
and delivery, he should work for control 
by endeavoring to make every ball a strike. 
He should team with another pitcher and 
one catcher and throw one-half hour each 
day, always working on his control with 
the development of his delivery. He 
should throw at about three-quarter speed 
for the first two weeks and then let out a 
little for the next two weeks, but should 
not throw at full speed during this period. 
Regulation-sized pitcher’s and home plates 
should be provided. Pieces cut from an 
old rubber floor mat make good plates. If 
a line is drawn on the floor extending about 
five feet from the center of the pitcher’s 
plate directly toward the home plate, it 
will help in the practice of stepping di- 
rectly toward the plate with each pitch. 
The plates should be set at the regular 
pitching distance. The pitcher should vary 
his stance, using the normal pitching 
stance and the baserunner stances about 
equally. He should try to throw succes- 
sive strikes from each stance. 

If the catcher will call the strikes and 
a daily record is kept, perhaps posted, the 
incentive to compete with the other pitch- 
ers for the best total and to improve his 
own total will be sufficient to cause a young 
pitcher to work for improvement. 

After two or three weeks of this, he 
should begin to pitch high and low, at- 





Le CE Mr. Gargan’s article appeared 
in the April issue, requests have 
come to us for copies of his contribu- 
tion in the April, 1937, issue on Help- 
ing the Secondary School Batter. Our 
supply of that issue is entirely ex- 
hausted. If coaches wish additional 
copies of the April, 1938, and this issue 
for members of their teams, requests 
should be sent in at once. 





tempting to get the ball across the plate 
knee-high and shoulder-high, never throw- 
ing it through the middle. By the end of 
the month he will have had two weeks or 
more of throwing good strikes and a week 
or more of throwing high and low, and 
should be ready for outdoor work. He 
must then throw outdoors for two weeks 
before using his curve in any practice 
game. He should, however, begin to prac- 
tice his curve daily in his workouts for 
control, but should use it sparingly. 


Conditions Which Affect Control 


The pitcher’s control in a game may be 
affected by circumstances such as weather, 
wind, or condition of the pitcher’s box and 
by his mental attitude. With a strong 
cross wind blowing, the pitcher will usually 
find it advisable to pitch from the wind- 
ward end of the rubber. In any case, he 
must make allowance for the wind and 
often he will find it advisable to use his 
curve less than usual. 

He should acquire the habit of using 
rosin during early season practice, and on 
a wet day or a very hot day should use the 
rosin bag frequently. It is a real aid to 
control at such times, and its psychological 
effect is good. 

He should keep the holes in the box well 
filled. We have found it advisable to make 
the first. baseman also responsible for this. 
Between innings he should help the pitcher 
smooth out the box, and often between 
pitches he should do this also. The pitch- 
er’s footwork is helped thus and the slight 
delay tends to slow him down if he is 
pitching too fast and allows him a breath- 
ing spell in the pinch. 

The pitcher should turn over to the um- 
pire any ball with frayed stitches or with 
a badly cut surface. Control is difficult 
enough without the uncertain action of a 
defective ball. 

As to his mental attitude, the young 
pitcher must not acquire the common idea 
that he must throw the ball by every 
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The pitcher covering first base. He comes up inside the base line. 


batter. Trying to put too much into every 
pitch tends to destroy control and create 
fatigue, which means even less control, be- 
cause the tired pitcher cannot manage the 
ball. The pitcher needs to learn to pace 
his pitching in such a way that he can last 
a full game without tiring and always be 
able to put a little extra effort into the 
pitch. He must understand that he can- 
not set himself up as the entire defense, 
that he must rely on the fielding of his 
team mates as well as on his own pitching 
skill, and that his own effectiveness in- 
creases with the effectiveness of the team 
behind him. This understanding and prac- 
tice in pacing in practice games is neces- 
sary. 

He must not talk to opposing batters 
and must not let anything that they may 
say disconcert him. He must develop an 
attitude toward ball and strike decisions 
by the umpire in which he will not expect 
all close ones to be called in his favor and, 
therefore, will not be upset if they are not. 
He should expect a few poor decisions dur- 
ing the course of a game. Even the best 
of umpires will miss one occasionally, and 
a young pitcher may be affected by such a 
decision unless he learns to expect it and 
to accept it as inevitable. 


Pitching to the Batter 


These particular comments are merely 
personal ideas which may be contrary to 
established opinion. The only responsibil- 
ity that I take for them is that they are 
my own and that they appear to work 
with our boys. Our pitchers are instructed 
in the following manner about pitching to 
the batter. 

The young pitcher should first practice 
throwing good strikes. When he has ac- 
quired the ability to throw successive 
strikes down the middle with confidence, 
he should then practice throwing high and 
low, always getting the ball across the 
plate. He should try to get the high one 
across between the elbows and sl. julders, 
and the low one between the hips and the 
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knees. When he has acquired the ability 
to pitch successive high and low strikes, 
he should concentrate on control of his 
curve. In this, he should learn to throw 





The pitcher pivoting to throw to third. 


(a) at the batter’s shoulder nearest the 
plate; (b) directly at the center of the 
plate waist-high. The first (a) results ir 
a strike which tends to be close and fairly 





high. The second (b) results in a low, out- 
side ball. With sufficient practice and a 
fair curve the young pitcher should have 


‘acquired the ability to throw, (1) a good 


strike, (2) a high, fast ball, (3) a low, fast 
ball, (4) a curve strike, and (5) a curve 
on the outside. 

I believe that a young pitcher needs all 
the practice that he can get in learning to 
pitch high and low and to control his 
curve. If he can accomplish that, he has 
mastered about all of which he is capable. 

Almost every schoolboy batter is weak 
on either a high ball or a low ball. Many 
of them also tend to pull away from the 
plate. The pitcher should study a batter 
only to see if he swings his bat through 
a high plane or drops the end and swings 
it through a low plane. He should also no- 
tice if he tends to pull away. If, in addi- 
tion to his fast and curve ball, the pitcher 
is one of those rare schoolboys who have 
been able to develop a change of pace, he 
has an additional weapon to use against 
the nervous, hard-swinging batter. 

These few points are easily kept in mind, 
and the pitcher should work on the bat- 
ter’s weakness. If he can pitch low or 
high at will and can control his curve, he 
will find that the average batter will sel- 
dom meet the ball squarely, if it is kept 
out of his groove. The pitcher must dis- 
guise his pitches at all times. The ball 
should be concealed from the batter by the 
pitcher’s glove or body until it has left his 
hand, otherwise a smart batter might rec- 
ognize the type of ball that is about to be 
thrown by noticing how it is held. 


Specific Suggestions 


1. Emphasize the overhand motion. 
Learn to pitch thc ball, not merely to 
throw it. 

2. Practice the various stances until 
they feel comfortable. 

3. Work to eliminate faults in the de- 
livery and to acquire a smooth motion. 

4. First acquire the ability to throw 
strikes down the middle at will; then learn 
to throw high and low; and finally learn 

(Continued on page 46) 





The pitcher making a turn toward first after running toward the base line. 
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The Play of the Infield 


By Jack Sheehan 


In Charge of Baseball, Chicago Park District 


HE second baseman’s position is one 

where size does not play an im- 

portant part. Many of the game’s 
greatest second basemen have been men of 
small stature. However, the coach or club, 
that has at that position a fast thinking, 
alert man who is shifty on his feet, has a 
decided advantage. 


The Position of the Second Baseman 


The distance from the bag at which the 
second baseman should station himself is 
governed by; (1) the amount of ground 
that he can cover; (2) the strength of his 
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ROM 1911, when Mr. Sheehan 

started his baseball career with the 
Champaign-Urbana Club of the Illi- 
nois-Missouri League, until 1935, he 
was connected with ‘several leagues as 
player and playing manager. In 1920, 
he played in the National League on 
the Brooklyn team that won the world 
series against Cleveland. In the fall 
of 1935, he became associated with the 
Chicago Park District in charge of 
baseball. 

The excellent series of twenty-six il- 
lustrations, which sapeent in the April 
issue, and this article on Infield Play, 
with the accompanying illustrations, 
will be appreciated by baseball coaches 
and their players. 





arm; (3) the field to which the batter is 
most likely to hit and (4) the number of 
men out, whether or not there are men on 
bases, what bases are occupied, the score 
and the inning. 

The first two of these factors need no 
further explanation. Third, the field to 
which the batter is most likely to hit may 
be determined by the second baseman’s 
study of the opposing batter, by his knowl- 
edge of the pitcher’s ability and by watch- 
ing the catcher’s sign as he calls the ball 
that will be pitched. The second baseman 
should see every sign given by the catcher. 
A right-handed hitter will hit a curve or 
slow ball to the left field oftener than to 
the right and will hit the fast ball or in- 
shoot, as it is called by amateurs, more to 
the right or to center field, depending on 
just how fast the pitcher is. The reverse 
is true with a left-handed hitter at bat. 
Knowing what kind of a ball is to be 
pitched to the hitter, the second baseman 





Ordinary Play and Action at Second 
Base 


Illustration 1—Herman has fielded a 


ground ball. 
Illustration 2—He tosses the ball to Jurges. 


Illustration 3—He steps on the bag with 
his right foot. Note that the toss from the 
second baseman is kept high. 


Illustration 4—The shortstop gathers for a 
throw. 


Illustration 5—He steps off the bag with 
his left foot toward first base. 


Illustration 6—He has thrown the ball and 
is stepping toward right field. 


can break to the side to which he figures 
the batter will most likely hit. He should 
not break until the ball is almost up to the 
plate. This gives the player a great 
ground-covering advantage. 

In amateur ball, the second baseman, 
when expecting a runner to steal, usually 
covers the bag, if a right-handed hitter is 
at bat; if a left-handed batter is up, the 
shortstop covers. In professional baseball, 
he determines first of all whether or not 
the batter hits to one certain field or 
straight down the field. If he hits straight, 
the second baseman covers on a curve or 
a slow ball to right-handed hitters and the 
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shortstop covers on a fast ball. This is 
reversed on left-handed hitters. 

When the second baseman knows that 
he is to cover, he should watch the runner 
on first out of the corner of his eye and 
stay in position until he is sure that the 
runner has started for second. Knowing 
the speed of the opposing runner helps 
him determine when to leave his position. 
He should make it a point to arrive at the 
bag in plenty of time so that he will not 
be receiving the throw while on the run. 

In receiving the throw from the catcher, 
the second baseman should try to straddle 
the bag with his left foot on the outfield 
side of the bag and his right foot on the 
infield side. Upon receiving the throw he 
should go right to the ground in front of 
the base on the first-base side; at the same 


_time he should keep the ball and his bare 


hand well hidden in the glove. When mak- 
ing a tag, he should not hold the ball too 
rigid. He should allow his hands to give 
with the impact of the slider as he is 
touched. 

The fourth factor in determining the 
position of the second baseman is depend- 
ent upon the number of men out, whether 
or not men are on bases, what bases are 
occupied, what the score is and what in- 
ning it is. 


The Fourth Factor 


With no one on base, the second base- 
man should roam as far from the bag as 
he feels safe in doing according to his abil- 
ity as mentioned above in points (1) the 
amount of ground that he can cover and 
(2) the strength of his arm. He should 
take into consideration the speed of the 
hitter. With a fast man at bat who is an 
expert bunter, he should not play too deep. 
This type of batter has a play known as 
the drag or push. (Drag if he hits from 
the left side of the plate and push if from 
the right side.) This is a play in which 
the ball is pushed or dragged just hard 
enough to pass the pitcher and make a 
difficult play for the first baseman. The 
second baseman who is “heads-up” can 
practically nullify this play by letting the 
first baseman know that he will field the 
ball if it is to the right of the first base- 
man. 

With a man on first and no one out, 
with a sacrifice in order, the second base- 
man should move in about twenty feet and 
over toward first a little so as to be at 
first base to take the throw in the event 
that the first baseman and pitcher are en- 
gaged in fielding the bunt. Should the 
pitcher field the bunt and the first baseman 
return to the bag, the second baseman 
should back up the play. 

Sometimes when the second baseman 
moves in expecting a bunt, the batter hits 
instead of bunting. The second baseman 
after fielding the ball should try to tag the 
runner and throw to first for a double play. 
Should the runner go back to first to pre- 
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vent being tagged, the second baseman 
should throw to first to get the batter and 
this leaves the runner still between first 


and second, where he can be tagged for a 


double play. 
Should there be a runner on third while 


‘this double play is being completed and he 


is able to score before completion of the 
double play, the run would count. It is 
well, therefore, for the second baseman to 
try for a double play by throwing to sec- 
ond when this is the situation. 


If the second baseman fields the ball 
near second and can tag the bag and throw 
to first or throw to his shortstop at second, 
who in turn can throw to first, he should 
do so. 


A Double Play 


Whenever a double play is in sight, the 
second baseman should play a little closer 
than otherwise. This applies if there is a 
runner on first, runners on first and sec- 
ond or the bases full and no one out. This 
does not apply if he is expecting a bunt 
and has to cover first or when the infield 
is playing in to shut a run off at the plate. 

With a good double play combination 
there is a big advantage for the second 
baseman to play back for double plays up 
to the fifth inning unless his team is be- 
hind. If his team is two or more runs 
ahead, he should always play back for the 
double play. In order to perfect a good 
double play combination the second base- 
man and shortstop must learn to handle 
the ball fast and get it away with con- 
siderable speed. 


The second baseman must learn to tag 
the bag with the proper foot and be quick 
on shifting his feet. It is also very im- 
portant that he know how to get out of 
the runner’s way when pivoting to throw 
to first after tagging the bag. 

He should try to time himself in getting 
to the bag so that he will receive the ball 
just before reaching the bag. Then he 
should tag the bag with the right foot and 
step forward toward the pitcher with the 
left foot, or at about a 45-degree angle be- 
tween the pitcher and first baseman, 
throwing across his body while doing so. 

Should the throw from the shortstop be 
bad and to his right, the second baseman 
should shift his feet touching the bag on 
the side toward left field, with his left foot, 
pivot on the right and throw to first. 


Now and then, the second baseman will 


find a fast runner sliding in as he receives 


the ball in a straddle position on the bag. 
When this happens, he can complete the 
play to first by leaping in the air, causing 
his body to take a half turn as he throws 
to first. When he lands after making this 
throw, he should be facing first arid his 
feet straddling the slider. 

With men on first and third, if the man 
from first steals and the second baseman 
takes the throw he should get over to the 





bag in plenty of time and advance toward 
the catcher as much as possible. 

Should the man from third attempt to 
score, the second baseman should throw 
home immediately. If there is no attempt 
on the part of the runner on third to score 
and the runner from first holds up or goes 
back toward first, the second baseman 
should follow, but he must be careful not 
to allow the runner on third too much lee- 
way. A very effective trick in this situa- 
tion is for the second baseman to chase the 
runner back toward first a few steps, then 
wheel"fast and make a fake throw to third. 
Usually if the runner on third is not too 
far from the bag he will slide back. On 
the other hand, if he is too far he will 
break for home. In that case, the second 
baseman must play for him. Should the 
runner at third slide back, the second base- 
man should turn and run the man from 
first right back to that bag, throwing the 
ball to first at the proper time. 


A Delayed Steal 


Often a runner on first will pull what is 
known as a delayed steal. He does not 
break as the pitcher throws the ball, but 
waits until the ball hits the catcher’s glove 
or until the catcher is throwing back to the 
pitcher. The second baseman must always 
be on the alert for this play. 


Another play that the second baseman 
must guard against is the one in which, 
with a runner on third, the hitter gets a 
base on balls and starts to jog slowly to 
first, then as he gets about twenty feet 
from first he goes into high and dashes for 
second. It is well for the second baseman 
to form the habit of sauntering over to the 
bag whenever a man walks. 

The second baseman can be of much 
help to the first baseman by letting him 
know with a word sign when the curve or 
slow ball is being pitched, especially if 
there is a left-handed hitter at bat. 

A good double play for the second base- 
man to keep in mind is the following. With 
runners on first and second and one or no 
outs, the hitter who is fast hits a slow 
grounder to either first, third or short, who 
throws to second forcing the runner from 
first. Knowing that the hitter is too fast 
to double at first, the second baseman 
should whip the ball to third, as invariably 
the runner who went to that base from 
second will round third and can be tagged 
before he gets back. 

Another play which has been made by 
second basemen is as follows. The batter 
hits a ground ball to the extreme right of 
the second baseman who fields it but can- 
not recover to make the throw to first, but 
he may toss the ball to the shortstop who, 
if alert, might get the ball to first ahead 
of the runner. 

A similar play, except that there must 
be a runner on second when the ball is hit, 
is one in which the second baseman throws 
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to third when he cannot recover to make 
the throw to first since he may get the 
runner who went from second to third as 
he rounds third. 

In tossing the ball to the shortstop at 
close range, the second baseman should try 
to keep the ball about face-high. When a 
single is hit to the right-field side of the 
center fielder, the second baseman should 
return to second base immediately. On 
extra base hits to the right-field side of the 
center fielder, he should go out for the 
relay. 


The Play of the Shortstop 


This is probably the hardest position in 
baseball and a player of the durable type 
should be selected. The shortstop should 
have a good arm and be able to throw 
from all positions. This position offers 
more action than any other. 


An Unusual and Difficult Play at 
Second Base 


Illustration 7—Herman starts to his right 
on a ground ball. 


Illustration 8—Note the ball which is over 
second base. Also note Herman’s footwork. 


Illustration 9—He has fielded the ball. 


Illustration 10—Jurges comes into the 
picture. 


Illustration 11—Herman tosses the ball. 
Note that Jurges has his back to the infield 
and is about to step on the base with his right 
foot. 


Illustration 12—Jurges is on second base 
with his right foot. Note that the toss from 
Herman is kept high. 


Illustration 13—Jurges starts to pivot. 


Illustration 14—He has made a three- 
quarters pivot, which brings him in position 
to throw to first. 


Illustration 15—He has started the ball to 
first and steps toward right field. 





























Footwork in Fielding the Ball and 
Movements in Stride to Throw the Ball 
as Illustrated by Jurges, Shortstop 


Illustration 1—Jurges starts to the right. 
Illustrations 2 and 3—Note his footwork. 
Illustration 4—He gets in front of the ball. 


Illustrations 5, 6 and 7—As he fields the 
ball, he starts toward first base. 


Illustration 8—He shifts to his right foot. 


Illustrations 9 and 10—He takes another 
stride. 


Illustration 11—He throws the ball toward 
first base. 
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Many of the instructions and sugges- 
tions offered the second baseman can be 
applied to the shortstop such as how far 
to play from the bag, when to play in to 
shut a run off at the plate, when to play 
back for double plays, how to catch fly 
balls, how to handle balls fast, when to 
leave a position upon taking a throw from 
the catcher with a man stealing, how to 
tag runners, how to get a jump on the ball 
according to a signal from the catcher, 
tossing of the ball to second baseman when 


at close range and fielding of slow hit balls. 

In addition to these the shortstop should 
learn to recover a ball fast if he fails to 
field it cleanly since he is much farther 
from first base than the second baseman. 
He should have a pick-off play with the 
pitcher as well as the catcher as he has 
more opportunity to pick runners off base 
than any other infielder. He should take 
all throws to second base on bunted balls 
that are fielded and thrown there. He 
should relentlessly chase a runner back to 


second so as not to allow him too much 
lead, especially if that runner may bring 
in the tying or winning run. 

With a runner on second or runners on 
first and second and none out, the short- 
stop should play close to second, making 
the runner do likewise until the ball is 
pitched. The instant that the ball is 
pitched, he should break to the right in 
order to be in his regular position, should 
the batter hit instead of bunt. 

(Continued on page 43) 


Observing Hurdle Clearance 


OR the most part a coach observes 
| ee hurdlers from two distinct posi- 

tions in order to make a complete 
diagnosis of the form used. The first posi- 
tion is one in which the coach stands on 
the track directly in front of the approach- 
ing hurdler and the second position is one 


in which the coach stands off the track ° 


in line with one of the hurdles to be 
cleared. From these two positions, the 
coach may see all the mistakes that may 
be made by the hurdler. Let us take these 
positions then and note what the coach 
observes. Let us first stand on the track 
directly in front of the approaching hurd- 
ler. In order to avoid confusion we shall 
have to ask the hurdler to repeat his 
hurdling over and over again while we ob- 
serve the complete movements of one part 
of the body at a time. For our first ob- 
servation, let us consider the movements 
of the leading leg. If the athlete is hurd- 
ling correctly, the leading leg should be 
elevated and depressed in a vertical plane 
parallel to the edge of the track. The hip, 
the knee and the foot should remain in 
that plane throughout the entire move- 
ment. 

The most common deviation from this 
form is an in-out movement in which the 
foot moves in a counter-clockwise path, as 
seen by the observer. With the beginner, 
the leading foot frequently does not re- 
turn to a straight forward position but 
lands in a crossed-over position. This 
habit is often corrected if the hurdles are 
placed on the lane lines in such a position 
that the leading leg should take off and 
land on the line. 

If, however, the leading foot moves in 
and out to such an extent that it lands 
straight ahead, the problem is much more 
difficult. Much concentration on the part 
of the hurdler is required. The athlete 
should work on a low hurdle for a time, 
concentrating on straight leg action. Per- 
haps a slight lengthening in the take-off 
will correct the difficulty. 

The same methods may be used in cor- 
recting the less frequent movement of 
out and in; i., the clockwise movement 
of the foot. In either case, the faulty foot 
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By Dan Kinsey 
Oberlin College 








At TER his graduation from McKin- 
ley High School in St. Louis, Dan 
Kinsey attended the University of IIli- 
nois. He was a member of the Olympic 
team in 1924 and captain of the track 
team at Illinois in 1926. Since 1928, 
he has been track coach at Oberlin 
College. 

This article was presented by Mr. 
Kinsey at the Mid-West Physical Edu- 
cation meetings in 1937. He has had 
many requests for written copies and, 
hence, is making his statements re- 
garding hurdling available to coaches 
through the columns of this publication. 








action will correct itself if a beginner be- 
comes more and more familiar with the 
hurdle distance and with the length of his 
leg. 

The second series of observations that 
the coach makes from the front, deal with 
the movements of the trailing leg. The 
first of these observations is that the trail- 
ing foot makes a straight take-off. A 
toeing out take-off is less powerful and 
tends to produce a body twist. 

The second is that, as the hurdler’s hips 
are above the hurdle, the hip, the knee, 
the heel and toe lie fully within a horizon- 
tal plane. If the ankle is below the knee, 
the hurdler has either failed to attend to 
the foot lift or is prevented from making 
the lift by an inadequate body lean. 

The hurdler, while holding onto a post 
or side of a hurdle, should practice body 
dips with the trailing leg to the side. If 
the hip joint is stiff, an attempt to raise 
the thigh to a horizontal position will re- 
sult in a tilting of the pelvis, causing a 
lower body lean away from the trailing 
knee. The hurdler attempts to compen- 
sate for this with a reverse lean of the 
upper part of the body together with a 
wide return of the leading arm. The net 
result is a loss of balance and continuance 
of momentum. 

One of the very best exercises by which 
the hurdler may loosen up this hip joint 
is to place the trailing lower leg on a hurdle 


and then place the leading fingers on the 
track alongside the leading foot. When 
this comes easy, he should take the same 
position and bend the leading (supporting) 
knee. He should also try to move the 
leading foot farther away from the hurdle 
and place the leading elbow on the leading 
knee. 

A coach should observe that the trail- 
ing knee does not rise on the hurdler’s 
descent. It is a mistake for the hurdler to 
allow the trailing lower leg to swing down 
toward a vertical position as he ascends 
the hurdle. This results in a straighten- 
ing of the body and a tendency to jamb 
on the landing. The trailing knee should 
come forward until the foot is beyond the 
hurdle and then proceed to its normal run- 
ning position as quickly as possible. 

The next movement for the coach to 
consider is that of the leading arm. As the 
hurdler goes into his hurdle, the arm op- 
posite the leading leg is thrust forward. 
Most authors state that the arm should be 
extended completely forward. Earl Thom- 
son claims that it should be but half ex- 
tended until the hurdler is on top of the 
hurdle and, as the descent is started, the 
arm should be jerked backward quickly 
and then thrust forward to its running 
position. It is felt by many that this 
movement cannot possibly add momentum 
to the body as the physical law of action 
and reaction indicates that no forward or 
backward movement while the body is in 
the air can possibly produce speed. 

There are two functions of the forward 
thrust; one is to add momentum to the 
body and the other is to aid in procuring 
proper body lean. For the first function, 
the thrust should be made as nearly 
straight forward as possible as only that 
aspect of the thrust can possibly add to 
momentum. All upward and cross-body 
movements are largely wasted efforts. The 
second function indicates that the thrust 
movement must be below the horizontal 
line of the shoulder at the moment of the 
take-off. It is recognized that this devi- 
ation from straightforwardness lessens ad- 
dition to momentum, but that loss is a 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The Old Story 


jee following report taken from The Chicago 
Tribune relative to an address by Dr. Harold 
Rugg before the Midwest Physical Education Asso- 
ciation in Chicago is interesting: 

‘*He stated that a comparatively small percent- 
age of the student body gets any physical benefit 
from intercollegiate athletics; that intercollegiate 
sports build up a false loyalty to local and petty in- 
stitutions; that they tend to commercialize bodily 
education; that they glorify professional coaches at 
the expense of more useful and more courageous 
members of the faculty, and that they hamper the 
studious activities of the participants. 

‘*Dr. Rugg asserted that the only ones who advo- 
cate intercollegiate sport are coaches, players, man- 
agers of athletic associations, concessionnaires, 
partisan alumni, and heads of institutions which 
expect to gain in standing by athletic prowess.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to attempt to refute the 
Professor’s statements. It of course is true that 
only a small percentage of the men students at any 
given college or university should engage in inter- 
collegiate athletics. It is also true that only a small 
percentage of the student body is physically and 
athletically below average and is served by the 
medical department. We, however, should not con- 
demn the medical department nor the intercollegi- 
ate athletic department for that. 

That intercollegiate sports build up a false loy- 
alty to local and petty institutions need not be re- 
futed for the benefit of those who have engaged in 
athletics. If teaching a boy to be loyal to his best 
self and to a cause is wrong, then our athletics 
should be condemned. 

The charge that intercollegiate athletics tend to 
commercialize bodily education is an old argument. 
The boys who play are not benefited financially and 
the institutions for the most part use the profits 
from games to benefit the student masses. 

When the Professor suggests that athletics glor- 
ify professional coaches at the expense of more use- 
ful and more courageous members of the faculty 
and that they hamper the studious activities of the 
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participants, it smacks a bit of envy and jealousy. 
When he suggests that the only ones who advo- 
cate intercollegiate sport are the coaches, etc., he 
perhaps forgets that when the games originated 
there were no coaches, no managers, no athletic as- 
sociations, and no partisan alumni. He also appar- 
ently ignores the fact that a great many millions of 
Americans enjoy amateur sports such as are played 
by the schools and colleges. As we have frequently 
suggested, there are two types of minds, the de- 
structive and the constructive. The man who thinks 
destructively believes in the leveling down process. 
The others believe that the greatest good to the 
greatest number can be achieved by following a lev- 
eling up process. We are convinced that not many 
educators accept Dr. Rugg as their spokesman. 


An American Appreciation 


bles New York Herald Tribune recently printed 
a letter written by a sixteen-year-old schoolboy 
who came to New York three years ago as a refugee 
from Europe. The following letter or prayer was 
written by Martin Mouradian who lives with his 
widowed mother in New York: 

‘‘T am thankful that I have been given an oppor- 
tunity to be educated in the United States of 
America. 

‘‘T am thankful that I live in a land where every 
one may salute the same flag. 

‘‘T am thankful that I live in a land where re- 
gardless of race every one may take part in na- 
tional ceremonies. 

‘‘T am thankful that I live in a land where a per- 
son may sing the national anthem without having 
some one tell him that he may not because of his 
race. 

‘‘T am thankful that I live in a country governed 
by democracy rather than by force. 

‘‘T am thankful that I live in a land where one 1s 
not persecuted. 

‘‘T am thankful that I live in a land where there 
are people who have real sympathy for refugees 
from European countries who have gone through 
horrible experiences. 

‘‘T am thankful that I have been given the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the many privileges that are un- 
heard of in European countries. 

‘¢T am thankful that I shall be able to realize my 
ambitions, which would have been impossible had | 
remained in my native land. 

‘‘T am thankful that I live in a land where the 
future seems bright and hopeful, rather than dark 
and hopeless. 

‘‘T am thankful that I live in a land where the 
youth of all races have a tomorrow, rather than in 
my native land where the youth of a race is without 
a tomorrow. 

‘‘T am thankful that I am permitted to tell you of 
the troubles in European lands in order that you 
may develop a real sympathy for the oppressed of 
the earth. 

‘‘T am thankful that I am happy and free.’’ 
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—— Prevent Anfeclion 


Minor wounds are every-day occurrences during the athletic 
season, and prompt care is an important step in preventing infec- 
tion. Even slight wounds may become infected when proper anti- 
septic treatment is neglected. 





Mercurochrome, H. W. & D., is non-irritating and provides 
bactericidal and bacteriostatic action in wounds. Injuries are re- 
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ported promptly when Mercurochrome is used because treatment 

is not painful. ROME 
ew en srenser 

Be prepared with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of all ares 

| minor wounds and abrasions during this season when athletic | cee 
FOR FIRST AlD 


activities are at their height. In more serious cases a doctor 


WESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 
should be called. “ LTIMORE, sen 3 


This seal denotes acceptance of the 2% aqueous solution of Mercurochrome by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. 
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Side Lights on Tennis 
Fundamentals 





A high backhand volley made from a 
standing position with the eyes of the player 
well focused on the ball. 


HAVE written previously and many 

others have written about the funda- 

mentals of properly stroking a tennis 
ball. There are also many action pictures 
and motion picture strips available at 
small cost to those interested in studying 
technique. All such material which can be 
secured should be carefully examined and 
studied by the would-be player and coach. 
All possible contact with first class tennis 
is desirable. When a youngster begins to 
stand before his mirror with his racket in 
one hand and a picture strip of the back- 
hand of Budge or Austin in the other, he 
is probably on the right track. 

The golf caddie at an early age becomes 
his own coach and is continually making 
application to his own form of what he ob- 
serves in others. The tennis player who 
gets ahead does the same thing. Even if a 
competent coach or professional is avail- 
able, he can be with his pupil only a small 
time and is not nearly so interested in the 
player «= the player is in himself. It seems 
to me that this angle of self development 
should receive more stress. All of the really 
promising junior or boy players that I 
know have it. 

For the purposes of this article then, we 
will approach the subject from a slightly 
different viewpoint. We will assume that 
a fairly satisfactory grip has been mas- 
tered, that the rudiments of footwork are 
known and being practiced even if not per- 
fected, and that the individual has been 
told several hundred times to watch the 
ball until it is struck. He may even have 
good {orm and look like a tennis player in 
the warm-up. We will now proceed from 
this point and discuss a few side lights on 
fundamentals. 
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By Eugene Lambert 


University of Arkansas 





EFORE returnin,y to his Alma 

Mater as tennis coach in 1937, 
Eugene Lambert served as head coach 
of basketball, football and tennis at 
Kenyon College. In the summer of 
1936, his tennis team at Kenyon made 
a tournament tour of the country, win- 
ning significant honors. Don McNeill, 
who ranked third among the National 
Juniors in 1936, was coached by 
Lambert. 





In the first place, I would like to speak 
of a discrepancy between word and pic- 
ture in regard to the method of making 
ground strokes. In many discussions of 
the play of experts we find that the writ- 
ers dwell upon the importance of keeping 
the head of the racket above the wrist in 
making all ground strokes. Then by the 
examination of action pictures of Budge, 
Mangin, Perry, and others we find the 
racket head meeting the ball six inches be- 
low the hand. In explanation it might be 
said that dropping the racket head down 
as spoken of above is perhaps not as much 
a tennis sin as it was at first thought, pro- 
vided the feet are properly placed and 
there is good knee and waist bend and 
body rotation. 


A rear view of the slice service. The ex- 
treme reach is a feature of all sound service 
deliveries. The higher the ball is struck, the 
harder it can be hit with safety. 








A medium high forehand volley made near 
the net. It is evident that the ball was struck 
well in front of the body, which is « desirable 


feature. The low finish indicates that prob- 
ably too much back spin was applied. 


In emphasizing the parallel racket for 
stroking, the point, which was a very good 
one, was to get the starters away from the 
old Lawford pendulum arm swing with the 
feet facing the net. 


Mental Aspects of Tennis 


The question of attitude in all its aspects 
is of paramount importance in tennis suc- 
cess. There is the matter of attitude to- 
ward practice and improvement. A boy 
must want to be a tennis player and be 
willing to give up a lot of other things to 
that end. He should start tournament 
play as soon as possible and observe first 
class play at every opportunity. He mus 
become a student of the game, analyze 
stroke technique, spin and its effect on 
the flight of the ball and compare his own 
strokes with those he sees. 

One should not be timid about asking 
questions of the better players who are in 
most cases glad to give advice to begin- 
ners. Information picked up in this way 
often points the way to definite improve- 
ment. 

Competitive spirit is a wonderful pos- 
session in tennis, other sports, or any line 
of endeavor. Tilden said that all great 
players were scramblers—fellows who 
would sacrifice form or a little skin off the 
knee or elbow to win a point. A money 
player is the same in tennis as in any other 
sport. Everywhere we see boys with good 
stroke equipment who practice better than 
they play and always quit when they get 
behind in a match. 

Now we come to the alibi. Undefeated 
is a term often heard in connection with 
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SLIPS DO COUNT! 


THERE ARE PLACES WHERE SLIPS ARE COSTLY— 
AND ONE OF THEM IS YOUR GYMNASIUM FLOOR 


PREVENT SLIPPING 


BY FINISHING YOUR GYM FLOOR WITH NON-SLIPPERY 


GYMLOH 


MIDLAND'S FAMOUS GYM TREATMENT. COMBINES BEAUTY 
AND PRACTICABILITY TO THE MAXIMUM DEGREE 


WRITE THE FLOOR MAINTENANCE DIVISION FOR A FREE DEMONSTRATION 


MIDLAND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES INC, 
DUBUQUE 


IOWA 
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Quyicx starts, sud- 


den stops, but no slips on the Dol- 
corock-finished gym floor. This 
finish has a high coefficient of fric- 
tion: it’s fast but safe. And proof 
against rubber burns. 





Dolcorock is easy to apply with 
lamb wool applicator, fibre mop, 
cheesecloth pad or brush. It dries 
to a thin, hard, rocklike coat. Nat- 
ural color: pale amber. Coverage: 
600 square feet of new hardwood 
flooring to 1 gallon on the average. 


Dolcorock resists heat, moisture 
and many discoloring substances. 


It is guaranteed to outwear any 
other finish of this type. 


Send for complete Dolge Floor Maintenance 
Manual—lit’s FREE! 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


FLOORING DIVISION 
WESTPORT, CONN. 

















other sports but is infrequently applied to 
tennis players. It is not necessary there- 
fore for the juniors to make such excuses 
as, “I should have beat him with my left 
hand,” or, “The umpire gave him all the 
questionable points.” One promising 
player I know even claimed that he was 
drugged by a friend of his opponent and 
that linesmen were paid to call points 
against him. 

It is true that there are sometimes ex- 
tenuating circumstances but the boys 
should be taught not to whine, not to alibi 
but to take defeat like men, not to like it 
but profit by it and resolve to do better in 
the future. 


Patience 


We sometimes see players otherwise 
equipped with the qualifications of a cham- 
pion who do not have the patience to play 
top-flite tennis. 

In the first place there are the shots 
which just nick the line, the net-cord shots, 
and the bad calls. Unless a player learns 
to regard these in the same light as any 
other lost point, he is in for a lot of trou- 
ble. Many a match has been lost because 
of a flare-up over a questionable point. 
Grant rectntly called Riggs the “thinking- 
est” player on the court today. It takes 
a calm unrufiled mind to keep control of 
the situation throughout a long match. 

There is also patience in regard to over- 
play. Many youngsters hit the ball too 
hard from positions where they have little 
chance of bringing off the shot. They do 
not recognize offensive and defensive situa- 
tions. There are times when it is impossi- 
ble to attack and these must be recognized 
and played accordingly. Tennis is a game 
of errors and each shut must be played 
with all conditions in mind. Steadiness 








The drop of the racket here behind the 


back indicates a powerful service. The use 
of the wrist in making the service determines 
the speed and spin of the ball. In no other 
stroke does the wrist play so important a part. 


comes first from sound strokes but it also 
comes from the application of the right 
amount of speed. Most youngsters could 
stand much advice on change of pace. To 
slam-bang every ball within reach is to pile 
up errors and thus defeat oneself. 


Tension 


I am convinced that most young players 
rush at the ball too much in making all 
their shots. The tennis stroke is a flowing 
stroke, rhythmical, possessing poetry of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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To keep MUSCLES LIMBER 


V/. F.. Young, tnc., - : 
Mass. Please tell me Me ay scar 
ine Jr. can be used most efficiently 
in the training room, 





OZITE Filled Gym Mets 
American Hair & Feh Co., Mer- 


chandise Mart, Chicago. Ill. Please 
send your illustrated folder on 
Ozite Gym Felt and the name of 


your neerest dealer. 





ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 

Bike Web Mfg. Co., 41 West 25th 
Street, Chicago, lil. Please send 
me the name of your nearest 
dealer handling Bike Web Athletic 
Supporters, 





NEW SIDELINE PARKA. Me ; ; < 
Hodgman Rubber Company, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. Department A. 
Please send additional inform: 

regarding your sideline parka. 





erate saben 
COACHES BASKETBALL DIGEST 
Huntington Laboratories, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. Please send me your 
free Seal-O-San Basketball Digest. 





TREATMENT FOR INJURIES 

Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc.., 
Baltimore, Maryland. Please send 
information regarding mercuro- 
chrome for treatment of injuries. 








CHAIN LINK FENCES for 
Athletic Fields 

Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 

Indiana. Please send me your new 

manual “Planned Protection.” 


IVORY SYSTEM, Salem, Mass. 


Reconditioners of Athletic Equip- 
ment. Please send me your monthly 
booklet, the “OBSERVER,” on the 
Care and Treatment of Athletic 
Equipment. 








ANTIPHLOGISTINE for Athletic 
Injuries! 

Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 167 

Verick St. New York, N. Y. Please 

send sample of Antiphlogistine. 





Prevent Athlete's Foot with ALTA- 
co 


C. B. Doige Co, Westport, Conn. 
Please send your booklet J-710 on 
foot tub service deal. 


KANGAROO LEATHER! 
Ask your dealer to show you Kan- 
geroo leather shoes! Kangaroo 
leather is 17%, stronger than other 
leathers, is lightweight, soft, pli- 
able and the choice of champion- 
ship teams! 








GYMNASIUM AND SCHOOL- 

ROOM FLOOR FINISHES 
Ficorcraft Laboratories, 1330 Sher- 
man Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Please 
send information regarding your 
new floor finish. 





FLOODLIGHTING 

General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, New York. Please send 
further information in regard to 
extra. hours of play with flood- 
lighting. 





FLOODLIGHT PROJECTORS 
Giant Manufacturing Co., Council 
Bluffs, la. Department A. Please 
send me your ‘free recommende- 
tions and other information. 





FOOTBALL DUMMIES of all 
kinds 





















KEN-WEL “Arrow Official Foot- 
balls" . 

| should like complete information 

regarding: (-] Arrow Official Foot- 

balls; ([] The Bodiguard. 





Athletic BOOKS 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me information about 
C] “Practical Football,” (] “Squash 
Racquets,’ [] “Swinging Into 
Golf," [) “Winning Football,” 
.] “Better Basketball,” [] “How 
to Watch Football,"»{j: “The 
Athletic Plant,"" [J]. “The Boy's 
Book of Strength.” 





JAVELIN HANGER 

McMillan Athletic Goods Co., 
Manufacturers of Athletic Special- 
ties, Terre Haute, ind. Please send 


full information regarding your 
javelin hangers. 





GYM FLOOR FINISH 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Dubuque, lowe. Please tell me 
what Gymloh will do for my gym- 
nasium floor?’ ME. 





GYM and WRESTLING MATS — 


National Sports. Equipment Co., 
360 Marquette St., Fond du Lac, 
Wie.” Pease wand aoe ileus at 


your gym and wrestling mats. . 








PROTECTION for Foot 
O'Shea Kwitting 
Pulaski Road, 
mn 















Busy Coaches 
Welcome These 
Coupons! 


Samples, Catalogues and 
Information Books on 
the Latest Develop- 
ments in Equipment 
Help the Busy Coach 
to Keep Abreast— or 
Ahead—of the Times. 


Write your name 
and title on schoo! 
letterhead, attach 
coupon and mail 


it to the address 
on the coupon. 
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The Latest 
in Athletic 
Equipment 


Manufacturers 
represented in 
these columns 
can supply all 
your equipment. 
Check your 
present needs. 
Clip the item 
that interests 
you, attach it to 
your letterhead 
and mail it with 
your name to the 
address on the 
coupon 
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+: QUALITY GYM MATS 


Petersen & Co., 5559 Baynton Shy 
Philadelphia, Penn. Please send: ma. 
your new catalog. 
Make QUAKER OATS Your | 
Training Breakfast. {t+ provides en J 
abundance of Vitamine 8 to 

up nerves, digestion and eppe- 
tite. The Quaker Oats Co. Chi. 
cago, Ill, 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mou # 
Please-send me your new fall cate 


alog Ue. 








REACH OFFICIAL NO, 211 
FOOTBALL 

A. J, Reach, Wright and Ditson, 
New York City. Please send: me: 
name of nearest dealer handling 
React we: No. 211 Football, 
Diianes Now ie the 1938 Season! 
John T. Riddell, Inc. 1259-63 #4 
Wood St., Chicago. Please send I 
me information about the Riddell 
new seamless and faceless BAS 4- 
KETBALL, the 56 basketball shas 
and your football shoes. 

GYM MATS—-DUMMIES—GRID: 

IRON COVERS 

Rite Canvas Products Corp. Up 
land, Indiana. Please send me in- 
formation and prices on your 
Gym Mats, [] Dummies, 4 Grid- 
iron Covers, (] Sidewall Enclos® P< 
ures, [-] Floor Covers. 











“ATHLETIC : TAPE 

The Seamless Rubber Co.) dasa 
New Haven, Conn. Please send me 
without cost or obligetion tens 
sample of your new SR Athletic 


Tepe. 
Coaching & 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY COACH- 
ING SCHOOL 

Paul Hinkle, Butler University, In- 

dianapolis, Ind. Please send me 

additional information concetninge4s, 

your coa veg schoo. 


‘CALIFORNIA FOOTBALL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Walter Frederick, Dir., 104 Eshise 
man Hall, University of Califarnia; 
Berkeley, Calif. Full information te- 
garding your summer school is fees” 
-queste ed. a 
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‘CATALINA ISLAND COACHING - 
SCHOOL 
Justin M. “Sam Barry, Athletic | 
Department, University of Southern | 
California; Los Angeles, 
Please send me complete informa 
tion regarding your coaching: 
school, | 





ING SCHOOL 


G. K. James, Bus. 
kopf Bidg., ithaca, 


coachin ig che. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHO 
Cliff Wells, Dir., Logansport, 7 


Please send complete inform 
concerning your coaching schmen 






















ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 

























Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700° 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
accessible and conven- 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special ‘‘training menus’”’ gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


© Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE STREETS 


CHICAG@ 
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Books in the 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
SPORTS — a 
SERIES 








Lamar's 


THE 
ATHLETIC PLANT 


Layout, Equipment 
and Care 
$3.00 


Explains how to lay out, construct, and care for 
athietic fields, courts, and facilities for all types of 
athletic contests. Gives practical material on con- 
structing athletic equipment in the school shop. In- 
cludes suggestions for the efficient conduct of ath- 
letic contests. 


Jones and Brown's 


SWINGING INTO 
GOLF 


$2.00 
Ernest Jones says, ‘‘The swing's the thing—get that 
right and you can forget everything else!’ His 


method, emphasizing one simple idea for producing 
a free natural swing, is explained in detail in this 
book. 


—For Summer School Use— 
Allen's 


BETTER BASKETBALL 


Technique, Tactics and Tales . .$4.00 


Bierman's 


WINNING FOOTBALL 


Psychology, Strategy, and Technique. . $2.50 


Crisler and Wieman's 


PRACTICAL FOOTBALL 


A Manual for Coaches, Players and 
Students of the Game... 


For examination, send this coupon 
EE CLES ee Le ae ee 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


! 

| You may send me the books checked below, subject 
to approval or return after the customary examina- 
| tion period. 

| © Lamar—the Athletic Plant, $3.00 

| 0 Jones and Brown—Swinging Into Golf, $2.00 

| 0 Allen—Better Basketball, $4.00 

0 Blerman—Winning Football, $2.50 

© Crister and Wieman—Practical Feotball, $3.00 
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Side Lights on Tennis Fundamentals 


(Continued from page 22) 





. 
ae 
— 


A free hit forehand drive with top spin 
indicated by the high finish. In this case, the 
spin has been applied by the player hitting 


motion, as was said of Tilden’s backhand. 
The jerks and jumps must be eliminated. 
With the ball in easy reach of a player, he 
will rush over as if to pulverize it by main 
strength, perhaps getting his feet tangled 
up on the way or arriving on the wrong 
foot and thus be unable to line the shot up 
properly. The good player looks lazy on 
the court. By bending at the knees and 
hips, he gives the impression that he is 
slipping up on the ball. He starts the 
stroke with the body relaxed and under 








the ball from below up through it, keeping the 
racket prgretiones to the ground through 
most of the stroke. 


control. Perry talks a lot about taking the 
ball on the rise and thus causing his op- 
ponent to hurry his shots and fall into 
errors. This hurrying and over-eagerness 
is exactly what must be avoided. The 
bull-in-the-china-shop type of player ex- 
pends a lot of energy but has little to show 
for it in the form of points won. 
Consideration should be given to the 
method of getting into position for shots. 
Vines is able to stand in the middle of the 
base line and with two steps in either di- 
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From Head to Foot... 


HERE’S REAL FOOTBALL PROTECTION! 


+ et it a great feeling for you as a dependability has never been ques- 
coach to knowyou’ve protected your _ tioned. Here are four Spalding features 
squad with the most dependable equip- that will satisfy every coach... equip- 
ment that money can buy? Spalding ment every player will want to wear. 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


425-52-A-SC 


Smart helmets, tops in safeguards !— Air-Lite cushion 
rubber-padded. Aviator style with molded ear flaps. 
Elastic straps that mean a snug fit. Padded, adjustable 
chin straps. One-piece, ventilated leather crown. Colors 
and sizes to order. 


EOD. 





423-141-FS11 


The latest favorite in shoulder pads!—Air-cushioned, 
rubber-padded. Covered with aeroplane cloth. Leather 
cup, leather-bound...reinforced with fibre and springs. 
Adjustable lacing... elastic body straps. Full shoulder 
protection. 





436-07-FP7 


Pants padded to the hilt!— National Federation High 
School Pants. Made of tan army duck. Corrugated 


thigh guards with felt padding. Hip and kidney pro- 
tectors. Adjustable leg seam. Kapok quilted knee pad. 


The popular, reinforced, ventilated crotch. 





437-01-AXRP 


Shoes for speed and comfort!—Medium-weight, sprint 
type. Built on Spalding patents. Genuine yellow-back 
Kangaroo... leather box toe. Goodyear welt...double 
stitched tap. Reinforced ankle webbing. Spalding 
standard cleats. Sizes 6 to 12, C, D, and E widths, 











Let your Spalding representative show you this outstanding equipment now. 
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rection cover all deep balls. It takes prac- 
tice to go from the waiting position to the 
ball and always arrive on the proper foot. 
It is necessary for the player to learn how 
to come to a stride stop just before getting 
to the ball. If the player keeps going after 
a corner shot is made, he is usually hope- 
lessly out of position on the return. 

The stride stop is not difficult to master. 
It is a stock in trade of all basketball play- 
ers because this sport demands much quick 
stopping and changing of direction. It 
consists of lowering the center of gravity 
in the body considerably, just previous to 
the planting of one foot firmly. The only 
time when it is permissible to stride 
through a ball in stroking it, is the time 
that the player is on the way to the net. 
After each stroke has been made, an im- 
mediate return to the waiting position is 
very necessary. This waiting position is in 
the middle and about a yard behind the 
base line. By all means one should learn 
to get back into position after making a 
shot from the corner. 


The Service 


The service is too often a push rather 
than a hit. A certain amount of side or 
top spin is desirable for control but too 
much speed should not be sacrificed in this 
accomplishment. Spin alone does not 
bother players with a fair degree of skill. 

If a fast service is desired, the reach 
must be extended to its maximum with 
just enough side spin imparted to the ball 
to cause it to curve down into the court. 
It would be well for all average players, 
and many others too, to forget the freak 
service deliveries and stay with some vari- 
ety of the slice service, hitting the ball 
slightly on the side or top and finishing in 
front or across the body. A rhythmical 
swing is the essence of sound serving and 
the ball should certainly not be thrown up 
so high that the swing is broken while the 
server waits for it to come down. 

I personally believe in experimentation 
with this stroke above all others. By this 
is meant changing the grip slightly and 
throwing the ball up at different positions 
relative to the body. A change of pace is 
highly desirable and the receiver should be 
made to move in making the return. Ac- 
curacy with the serve is therefore a big 
asset. 


Position of the Ball 


In a discourse by J. Parmly Paret, we 
find that he makes the following statement 
in regard to the backhand stroke. “As in 
the forehand, the ball should be met, if 
possible, directly in front of the body and 
about evenly between the position of the 
two feet.” Then again we find the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association advising 
that the most important single factor in 
connection with a successful backhand is 
that of taking the ball about twelve inches 


in advance of the right hip. It is explained 
that if the ball is taken much later, the 
body is hopelessly in the way of a free 


- swing. 


Mr. Paret didn’t have motion pictures 
of .all the better players to examine when 
he made his statement and probably the 
latter viewpoint is more nearly correct. In 
any event, it would seem a logical con- 
clusion that since the arm is on different 
sides of the body in the two strokes, the 
position of the ball when struck would not 
be the same for both. , 

I would go a step further and say that 
the forehand should be taken on the left 
hip instead of in front of the belt buckle. 
For most players this would cause an 
earlier starting of the stroke and there 
would be a much better chance that the 
body weight would come forward into the 
stroke. I firmly believe that the major 
cause of poor stroking and lack of control 
is that the swing is started too late and 
that the body weight is really on the back 
foot when the ball leaves the racket. The 
average player would do well to exagger- 
ate this early start for awhile. The pivot 
and weight shift should be well under way 
when the ball is met on either wing. 


Anticipation 


The singles court is a pretty big area to 
cover unless an early start is possible. 
Some players develop their anticipation to 
such an extent that the opponent seems 
always to be hitting the ball to them. 
When watching a match, it is a good idea 
for the tennis student to observe carefully 
each player’s actions just before he strokes 
to see if any advance notice is given as to 
the position in which the ball is to. be 
placed. Sometimes a player looks at the 
spot to which he is going to hit or changes 
the position of his feet. Many players de- 
termine the direction of the ball by the 
placement of their feet. For instance, the 
left foot is noticeably further advanced for 
making a line shot on the forehand than 
for the cross-court shot. This give-away 
should make it possible for the opponent 
to advance in the right direction when the 
player strikes the ball, which is no mean 
advantage in retrieving a fast drive into 
the corner. 

Some players learn to disguise their in- 
tentions up to the very instant of striking 
the ball which is very good for them and 
makes anticipation rather difficult for the 
opponent. A good method for the player 
to use in keeping from making give-away 
signs is to place his feet approximately the 
same for both line and cross shots but to 
allow his wrist to go in front of the racket 
in hitting down the line and cause the hand 
to come ahead of the wrist in hitting cross 
court. 

It would be advisable for those with am- 
bition to be good tennis players to give 
much study to the problems of anticipa- 
tion. 
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HE Reach Official 211 Football has 
earned for itself an enviable reputa- 
tion for long service. 

And that’s important, to be sure. But 
even more important is the fact that the 
211 can take a terrific amount of punish- 
ment and still keep its official size, shape, 
and weight. 

Test this rugged veteran in spring 
practice. Note how its perfect balance aids 
control, even when passing into the wind. 
Note the long passes and punts it turns 
in. Observe its accuracy in drop-kicks and 
place-kicks. We are confident that its all- 
around performance and long wear will 
earn the Reach Official 211 a regular place 
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on your team for the coming fall schedule. 
...and for preps 

The Reach 221 Official Footballs a mighty 
popular choice with prep school and high 
school coaches. Like the 211, the 221 is 
official in size, shape, and weight. And also 
like the 211, it is built by Reach for long 
service with accurate performance. Your 
Reach dealer will be glad to give you 
further details about these two footballs. 





The Reach Official 211 is made of the 
finest, selected Reach football leather, spe- 
cially tanned for the job. It has a patented, 
shape-retaining double lining. 

















A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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A Student Management . 
System in Intercollegiate 


Athletics 


By Claude Hart 
University of Idaho, Moscow 





As senior manager of baseball at the 

University of Idaho, Claude Hart, 
Director of Intramural Athletics, sug- 
gests in this article how the student 
managerial systems may prove of bene- 
fit to the athletic departments of col- 
leges and high schools. Mr. Hart has 
prepared a manager’s manual in which 
he describes in detail the duties, qual- 
ities and policies of a successful man- 
ager. 





ANAGERS! Where art thou? 
M This is the wail of coaches 

throughout the whole United 
States. They have a right to complain 
about their student managing of intercol- 
legiate athletics. On the other hand, there 
is no valid reason for the continuation of 
the cause of these complaints. 

There are three principal reasons for in- 
adequate student athletic managing. One 
is that the number of candidates compet- 
ing for sport managerships is insufficient. 
Another important cause of inefficiency of 
student managing is that students are un- 
reliable. The third and foremost source of 
discontent among coaches is that managers 
do not make their time on duty of real 
value to the coach and squad. 

These managerial maladies are natural 
outgrowths of lack of system. Coaches 
say that they have no system, but we take 
that with a grain of salt. There is no team 
work without system. The principle of 
team work is as equally significant to man- 
aging as it is to the football club. - 

Each of the eleven men on a football 
team has a special assignment which he 
must successfully perform if his team is to 
win. If the reader can picture a football 
game in which none of the players have 
assignments, he can clearly visualize the 
plight of student athletic managing with- 
out system. 

The managerial ills of which coaches 
complain can be cured. A system must be 
set up which embodies three preventive 
measures: (1) Sell the managerships to 
the prospective candidates; (2) Provide in- 
centive for interest and dependability; (3) 
Assign particular responsibilities to each 
manager. 

It is through the guidance of the coach 
and the leadership of a senior manager 
that specific curatives are applied. 

There are at least eight different meth- 
ods of getting a sufficient number of can- 
didates for managerships: (1) Publicize 
in the school paper the fact that there are 
opportunities open to freshmen to become 
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Unequalled For 
LONGEST WEAR 
It’s weather-water-proof . . . this 


new Voit rubber football! It meets 
every official requirement for size, 
shape and weight. Made of multiple 
sections of toughest laminated rub- 
ber, for longer service and superior 
passing grip. Its perfect balance 
means distance and accuracy on punts, 
passes and place-kicks. No stitches 
to break . . . no bladder to replace. 
Will not scuff or peel. 


Regulation Voit Valve, complete with 
inflating accessories. 
School Price . . . $1.90 each 


Write for Catalog 
W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 


Dep’t AJ, Box 250, Arcade Sta., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 




















Champions. 
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NIGHT 

SPORTS a 

FLOODLIGHT PROJECTORS 
by Giant 


A complete line of open and closed type 
floodlight projectors for every type of ath- 






letic illumination—football—baseball—soft- 


ball—tennis—track, etc. Giants flood the 
playing area with a soft, mellow light that 
provides perfect vision for speedy action, 
with a minimum of glare in the eyes of 
players and spectators. Ask’ for our free 
recommendations. 





Safe, comfortable, serviceable seating— 
Giant Portable Bleachers. In sizes that will 
fit any space and give maximum seating 


capacity. 
WRITE DEPT. A 
GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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NEW-Double-Suspension 
Helmet Featured in 
Wilson 1938 Line! 


@ Being out in front with the latest scientific develop- 
ments in shock-absorbing features for player-safety is a 
Wilson custom. And the new spectacular features in the 
Wilson 1938 line again confirm this well-known fact. 

Like all Wilson equipment these new, improved fea- 
tures have been “varsity-gridiron tested.” 

Such huskies as Waldorf’s Northwestern “‘Wildcats,” 
Bachman’s Ohio State “Buckeyes” and others put all 
Wilson equipment to the gridiron test. You know it has 
come through all the demands of tough varsity play be- 
fore you get it—tests for shock-absorbing safety—light 
weight, free action and stamina. 

Give your boys the advantage of equipment that is 
gridiron tested and endorsed by leading varsity players 
and coaches. See the new 1938 features offered exclu- 
sively by Wilson at your nearest dealer’s or write for 
catalog. 


( Men mentioned are retained on Wilson's advisory staff ) 


y ya NEW! WILSON DOUBLE-SUSPENSION HELMET 
I pays lo play 


Has double-suspension Over the he id an e@lastic 
webbing. Between first web and fibre crown a sec 


ond non-elastic web. This double action takes up 

7 shock of head on collisions like a ‘‘knee-action 
spring. An important improvement in a helmet that 
is smartly styled, sturdily built and made in ‘“‘hat 
sizes tO fit COmfoOrtabDly. See 





SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 


WILSON SUPER-PROTECTIVE 
SHOULDER PAD 

Builtto give maximum player protecti« 

without impeding smooth, swift action 

Designed and constructed of finest fibre and 

WILSON “OFFICIAL” FOOTBALL VV voll ccaathaoblelemmatlolel sam cele tellelaeiesslele «art 

The perfectly shaped ‘‘game”’ ball. Built for easy han- protect the player at vulnerable points. A 
dling and dependable accuracy in centering, passing, Gridiron-Tested Protector for meee, BOrvice 
kicking and for easy handling in most intricate plays See catalog for details 
The latest and best in évery detail—Gridiron- Tested. 
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CHART I 
TIME ALLOTMENT AND INSTRUCTION SHEET FOR 
JUNIOR 
nc wrcbvecsesedcvesehbenooesces 
FRESHMAN Name 


After checking your class schedule your senior manager has 
assigned you the following weekly required hours for your re- 
quired (months, weeks). 


Monday to Wednesday to Friday to 
AM. A.M. AM. A.M. AM. AM. 
P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 

Tuesday to Thursday to Saturday to 
A.M. A.M. AM. A.M. AM. AM. 
P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 


Any extra managerial service will boost your rating. The extra 
hours spent managing will determine promotion. If you have 
academic work to do, don’t spend your time managing. 

You will be given credit for time only when you report to your 
(senior, junior, sophomore) manager overseer when you come 
and when you leave. At the closing hour of each week your 
(junior, sophomore) supervisor will report your total time to 
the senior manager. He will add it to the ON-DUTY CHART 
which is posted in the glass-covered bulletin board on the first 
floor of the Memorial Gymnasium. 

Your required (weeks, months) for the (football, baseball, 
basketball, track) season of the year 19— to 19— are as follows: 


SSCS SHH SHE HHS SETHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEH SHH eee E EEE EOE EEE EEE EEE EEE EOS 

eee eeee 

SOPH SHEET EHH HEHE HEHEHE EHO EEE HHH SHEE EEE EH ESE EEE EEE EEE EE ESO EEeeeees 

SOPH HEEHE SESE HEHEHE HEHE HHHEE HEE EH SEH EHHHEHH EHS OEE EEE EEE EEE SEE ESeesece 


SHH HHH REE H HEHE EHH EHH ERE EEE HE HESS SHEE EEHEEH EEE EEE EEE ES EEAE EEE EEeeeces 


(Month, week of date to date) 





CHART II 





MAJOR SPORTS MANAGER’S DAILY REPORT 


University of Idaho Department of Athletics 








I onda dvcddccvocccase a ee 
occa Sh eeeesnedcooe For the week ending:................ 


TD CUED GRITIIRS. coo ccccccccccccc cdc. +) MCMMpmS Clmees.... ccc ccc ccccccce 








TRAITS OBSERVED [Sun [Mon| Tue Wed | Thu| Fri | Sat | Thig Week's 








1. Time on Duty 

2. Execution of Duties <2 BES fag 
3. Planning and Organizing Work 
4. High Spirit 


(total time) 























5. Assumption of Responsibility 


6. Co-operation 
HOW TO GRADE: Record exact number of hours spent on duty in time columns. 
Mark plus (+) if always, suaien mark (?) if part of the time, and minus 
(—) if never, for numbers 2 to 6 inclusive. 
In Column marked “THIS WEEK’S GRADE” average the pluses and 
minuses for the week and record the result. 






































HAND THIS REPORT TO YOUR SENIOR MANAGER AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE LAST PRACTICE EACH WEEK DURING a 
SEASON, SUBMITTING THESE REPORTS PROMPTLY IS A 
COMPULSORY DUTY OF EVERY MANAGER. 
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CHART III 





FOOTBALL, MANAGER ON-DUTY CHART 





Names Sept. | Oct. Nov. | May | June Time Thermometers 





: Head | Head | Head | Head | Head ee 
Ratliff (Sr) Sup. Sup. Sup. Sup. Sup. 


Anderson (Jr) || Equip | Lock | Eqiup | Lock | Equip |x F 
Boyd (Jr) || Lock | Equip | Lock | Equip | Lock |i : 
Evans (Sm) And. | Boyd | And. | Boyd 
Owens (Sm) |} Boyd | And. | Boyd | And. 
Mueller (Sm) || And. | Boyd | And. | Boyd | And. [= 
Abbott (Sm) || Boyd | And. | Boyd | And. 
Inez (Fm) |} Evans | Owens/ Muel. | Abb. 
Zork (Fm) |} Evans | Owens| Muel. | Abb. 
Carn (Fm) |} Owens| Muel. | Abb. | Evans | Owens | 
Noom (Fm) |} Owens| Muel. | Abb. | Evans | Owens a 
Yiek (Fm) |} Muel. | Abb. | Evans | Owens | Muel. |g 

Lalo (Fm) || Muel.| Abb. | Evans | Owens| Mucl. 
Abid (Fm) |} Abb. | Evans | Owens | Muel. | Abb. | 
Dean (Fm) Abb. | Evans | Owens| Muel. | Abb. | 






















































































(Drawn to scale of 8 in. to 1 in.) @ equals 15 hours 


*In the month columns are listed duties of senior and junior managers and the 
overseer to whom sophomores and freshmen are assigned. 


This ON-DUTY CHART is adaptable to each of the four major sports. 





athletic managers. List the awards and interesting experiences 
that athletic managersenjoy. (2) Mail out special letters from the 
athletic office to freshmen of each group house. (3) Place attrac- 
tive posters in each group house advertising the openings in the 
managerial staff to be filled by freshmen. (4) Telephone the 
house athletic manager about the chances for freshmen of his 
house to become an important part of the athletic program. (5) 
Ask a friend in each of the group houses to announce that posi- 
tions on the student athletic managing staff are open to all fresh- 
men. (6) Employ tactful personal talks with freshmen. (7) 
Conduct a freshman manager campaign through the manager’s 
club. (8) Issue special invitations signed by the coach to out- 
standing prospects for managership candidates. 

The next step is to organize the candidates so that they may 
be depended upon to report for regular duty. To accomplish 
this, the senior manager does five things: (1) He collects the 
names, telephone numbers, and class schedules of the candidates 
as they signify their intention to compete for managerships. (2) 
He assigns each manager certain required hours on a Time Allot- 
ment and Instruction Sheet, as shown in Chart I. He types 
these in duplicate and files the carbon copy in the athletic office. 
(3) He calls a meeting of all managers. At the meeting he gives 
each manager his original copy of the Time Allotment and In- 
struction Sheet. He assigns each sophomore to a group headed 
by a junior manager. He forms as many groups as there are 
juniors. He assigns each freshman to a sophomore. The groups 
will be known by number. (4) He explains the use of the Major 
Sports Managers’ Daily Report Sheet, illustrated in Chart II. 
Juniors report on sophomores, and the sophomores report on 
the freshmen. The juniors hand all the report sheets for their 
respective groups to the senior at the end of each week. Time 
is credited to managers only when they report to their superior 
as they arrive on duty and as they leave. (5) He prepares an 
On-Duty Chart, illustrated in Chart III. This chart shows to 
whom each manager is assigned and displays the accumulated 
amount of time that he has put in. The senior manager adds 
the red ink, representing the amount of time on duty, at the 
end of each week. This chart should be posted under glass in a 
conspicuous place where the student body can watch the prog- 
ress of the managers. 
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A Philosophy 
for Athletic Coaches 


By Dan O. Root 
Armijo Union High: School, Fairfield, Calif. 





A= his graduation from the 
University of Wyoming, Dan O. 
Root coached in Wyoming high 
schools, South Dakota State Teachers 
College, (Spearfish) and Hastings Col- 
lege. For the last eight years, he has 
been connected with California high 
schools. 


AUGED purely and _ primarily 
* from the standpoint of the num- 

ber of games that their teams 
have won, there are no great athletic 
coaches. Winning is an entirely wrong 
basis for the judgment of greatness. It is 
conceivable that a man whose teams have 
never won a game can qualify for real 
greatness; and that a man whose teams 
have been singularly successful in this re- 
spect can, in no way, qualify for this dis- 
tinction. 





Good Coaching Defined 


It is probable that 75 per cent of the 
men in the coaching field today are good 
coaches. By a good coach is meant that 
he has an adequate conception of the game 
that he is trying to teach, thoroughly 
understands its rules, knows the basic fun- 
damentals for sound play of the game, 
both defensively and offensively, and can 
impart this information with clarity to his 
charges. If this definition of a good coach 
is accepted, then obviously the success of 
his teams is wholly dependent upon the 
efficiency with which his teaching is exe- 
cuted by his pupils. In other words, his 
team’s success in the matter of winning 
depends entirely upon his material. Prob- 
ably no thinking man. will question this 
statement. A coach is the producer of 
championship teams when he is fortunate 
enough to be working with a group of 
boys who are champions under the condi- 
tions at the time, and in comparison with 
the quality of the competition that they 
are called upon to meet during a particu- 
lar season. It is entirely possible that the 
identical team playing the same brand of 
ball that won a league championship one 
season might not have won a league cham- 
pionship the preceding season or might not 
win one the following season; much de- 
pends upon the quality of the competition. 
The ciedit for winning championships 
should not go primarily to the coach, but 
to the personnel of the teams and the 
coach should freely give the credit to 
whom it is due. The coach merely basks 
in the reflected glory of his team’s accom- 
plishments. In a league in any one sea- 
son, probably 75 per cent of the coaches 
in the league might have secured results 
had they been working with the same 
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Stealing second, of course, is one of the 
fundamentals you expect your team to 
absorb. But after you’ve taught your 

players the headwork part, it’s up to them to 
beat the throw to second. Baseball is like 
every other big time sport—footwork and leg- 
work are one of the major factors for success. 





The big league teams play in shoes of genuine 
kangaroo. The ’varsity nines use kangaroo. 
For the same reasons that the champions of 

every sport in which supple leather footwear is 

important use it: because it is a leather that 
combines in an unrivalled way the characteristics 
that make for both speed and safety. 


Kangaroo is 17% stronger, weight for weight, than 

any other leather tanned. This has been proved in 

the laboratories of the Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology. This margin of superiority means that 

at any given strength, Kangaroo is 15% lighter than 

its nearest rival (kid), that at any given weight kan- 
garoo is 17% stronger. 


Teach your players the theory of stealing bases—then 
help them put this theory into practice by gloving their 
feet in shoes of genuine Kangaroo. 


KANGAROO 
TANNED IN 
AMERICA 








EXTRA HOURS OF PLAY 





witH FLOODLIGHTING 


NTRAMURAL SPORTS need not be limited to just a few teams be- 
cause of the lack of space. The use of available playing areas may 
be increased and more teams accommodated if outdoor sports are con- 
tinued after darkness. Floodlighting for night sports has proved to be 
the popular and most economical solution to space limitations in 


many schools. 


General Electric has had many years’ experience with all types of 
sports lighting. G-E equipment has been designed for low first cost, 
efficient operation, and low maintenance. For further information, 
write General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL “) ELECTRIC 








BASEBALL 








Headquarter for OFFICIAL Base- 
ball and Playground Bases. Full 
size and weight conforming to the 
playing rules of American Profes- 
sional Baseball. 


Write for illustrated literature and whole- 


sale prices. 


PLAY SAFE WITH NATIONAL BASES 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Independent Manufacturers 








360 Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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KEEP LEATHER 
IN THE PINK 


SNOW-PROOF, ‘“‘Leather’s Best 
Friend,” keeps leather sportwear 
in the pink of condition. Preserves 
leather coats, boxing gloves and 
shoes from sweat or mildew . . . 
softens and waterproofs hunting 
boots, helmets, saddles, footballs, 
shoulder pads, racquets, golf bags 
—anything leather. Gives new life 
to hard, dried up equipment . . . 
replaces the natural oils. Odorless, 
colorless, not sticky. Doesn’t soil 
clothing. Satisfaction or your 
money back. Sold only in Bismark 
Brown cans, 334 oz. 25c, 1 Ib. 75c, 
5 Ib. $3. At sporting goods, shoe 
or hardware dealers. 


cae. THE SNOW-PROOF 
COMPANY 
Middletown, N. Y. 














group of boys that won the league cham- 
pionship. If the material for a champion- 
ship team is there, it makes little differ- 
ence which of the so-called systems of play 
is employed by the coach and the team, or 
what good coach is in charge of the team. 
The results will be comparable. 


Proper Attitude of Behavior 


A coach qualifies for greatness for other 
reasons than merely winning games. If, in 
addition to his sound methods of teaching 
and adequate conception of the funda- 
mentals, he imparts to his charges proper 
attitudes of behavior and idealism, then 
does greatness accrue. The members of 
his team should first work harmoniously 
together. They should be loyal to one an- 
other, should be willing to shoulder the 
responsibility for their assignments, and 
not blame other team members when they 
themselves make mistakes, as all players, 
at some time or another, do. They should 
give their best in every play throughout 
the game and keep their chins up, no mat- 
ter what the score is. They should not 
attempt to beat the rules, or use unfair 
practices in their play not easily detect- 
able by the officials. They should never 
use plays or methods that smack of chi- 
eanery or subterfuge. They should never 
take unfair advantage of their opponents, 
and should never humiliate them, either 
by running up an unduly large score, or 
in any other manner. They should never 
belittle an opponent, or make disparaging 
remarks concerning him or his associates. 
They should not be disgruntled or act as 
if they felt that they were getting the 
worst of the deal. They should have the 
will to win and give their best, individually 
and collectively, toward this end as long as 
it is done fairly and squarely. They should 
learn to win like gentlemen, which is a 
more difficult thing than losing like gentle- 
men. They should not find fault with the 
officials, or question their rulings, where 
it is a matter of judgment. 

In short, both coach and players should 
conduct themselves in a sportsmanlike 
manner. If athletics do not do this, they 
are not worth while, but are a destructive 
influence and are not justifiable. 


Players Reflect the Attitude of a Coach 


The coach can be judged fairly by the 
behavior and attitudes of his teams on the 
field and by the manner in which they 
conduct themselves there, for in this situa- 
tion they reflect his attitudes and philoso- 
phy of coaching. If they fail in any of the 
essential things mentioned, the coach has 
come up short in his teachings. If not, 
then no matter what the outcome of the 
game the coach has done his work well, 
and it is on this basis that he should be 
judged. It is from this source that his 
greatness as a man and as a coach should 
‘be viewed. 
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The Distance Traversed by College and High School 
Basketball Players and Effect of Rule Changes Upon 
Distance Traversed in College Games — 


Paul J. Fay 
Department of Psychology 


Lloyd L. Messersmith 
Department of Physical Education 


DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


of the ten second rule and the rule 

eliminating the center jump, as re- 
gards the distance traveled by college bas- 
ketball players, the following data were 
obtained. This is the continuation of a 
similar project reported on in 1931, before 
the inclusion of the ten second rule and 
the rule eliminating the center jump after 
the scoring of field goals.1_ Data are also 
available on the distance traveled by 
players in high school basketball games, 
but no comparison can be made relative 
to the effect of the two rules in question 
as no study was made on high school play- 


|: an attempt to determine the effects 





1 Messersmith, L. L., Corey, M. S. Distance 
Traversed by a Basketball Player, Research Quar- 
terly, American Physical Education Association, 
1931. 





Apparatus used in measuring distance 


ers before the incorporation of these 
changes into the official rules. 

The measurement was made possible 
through the development of an electrical 
pursuit apparatus which provides for nu- 
merical registration of unit distances trav- 
eled. The piece of apparatus consists of 
a tin base, on which is etched a basketball 
court laid off to scale, wired in series with 
a storage battery, an electric impulse 
counter, and a small brass tracing wheel, 
four inches in diameter. Strips of insulating 
tape are placed on the wheel at half inch 
intervals so that rolling it along the floor 
makes and breaks a circuit each half inch. 
The impulse counter records these con- 
tacts, each one of which, with the calibra- 
tion employed, indicates a distance of two 





Mr. Fay at the wheel, Mr. Messersmith 
recording data 





TABLE 1 


Number of Feet Traversed on Offense and Defense 


Game Totals _ Ball Changes 


During Game 











Offense Offense Defense Defense Total 

Game First Second First Second Total Total In In First Second For 

No. Half Half Half Half Defensive Offensive Feet Miles Half Half Both 
l, 4778 3910 4760 6988 11748 8688 20436 3.86 33 26 59 
2. 4970 4754 5680 5570 11250 9724 20974 397 34 40 74 
3. 5632 6507 3824 4974 8798 121389 20987 396 32 30 62 


In game 1, a player in the guard position was clocked; in game 2 the center; and in 
game 3 a forward. 





TABLE 2 


Number of Feet Traversed on Offense and Defense Game Totals Ball Changes 


During Game 


Offense Offense Defense Defense Total 
Game First Second First Second Total Total In In First Second For 
No. Half Half Half Half Defensive Offensive Feet Miles Half Half Both 
. 3720 3790 3520 2980 6500 7510 14010 265 29 31 60 
2. 4850 4710 3750 3620 7370 9560 16930 320 31 32 63 
3. 3657 3650 3861 3950 867811 7307 15118 286 34. 34 68 
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Builder of 


BETTER BLOCKING 


Made by Coaches for Coaches 
Headquarters for Football Field Equipment 





Standback 


e Standing dummy, cotton filled, light 
weight (less than 60 pounds). Han- 
dles—top, bottom, sides. 

e Indispensable for all blocking drills, 
especially dummy scrimmage. 

Price $10.00. 


Comeback 


e The only dummy that picks itself up. 
e Used especially for down-field block- 


ing. 
e Rolls like a barrel—Easily moved 
about. 
Jumbo 350 pounds............ $66.00 
ewe | | Recketeevens 55.00 
Snapback 


e The dummy that fights back... re- 
coil action. 

e Suspended by rubber cable top and 
bottom. 

e Excellent for tackling and blocking. 
Price $56.0. 


Fightback 


e Blocking protection for defensive 
players. 

e Tailor magic to fit on legs and body. 

e Lightweight (less than 10 Ibs.). 

e Construction allows player to run at 
full speed. 


Chargeback 


e Special replacement pads for Pan 
type charging sled. 
e Made of SPONGE RUBBER. 
e Waterproofed in colors. 
Price $30.00 a Pair. 
$15.00 for Pair of Hair Felt Pads. 
Goback 


e Life-like appearance and action. 
e Adjustable to any stance. 


SWINGBACK dummies for Warner 
Play Practice Machine, $30.00 Each. 


TACKLING dummies, $15.00. 


HUMPBACK standing dummies with 
hump on top, $16.00. 


Save by buying direct from Manufacturer 
Place your orders now for fall delivery. 


MARTY GILMAN 
GILMAN CONNECTICUT 
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RIDDELL FOOTBALL SHOES 


Best for Service and Quality 








Style 89 (illustrated)... . $11.00 
ares 10.50 
ole ek ot 9.50 
I id oda Bs ip oh 5 8.50 
Style 77... es 
i sti ss 6.50 
kre oh 5b Sw 5.50 


The above shoes are all Goodyear welt construction and are 
carried in stock in D and E widths for immediate shipment. 


Send for complete descriptive catalogue. 
THE RIDDELL BASKETBALL SHOE 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


% Light-weight, Athletic Tanned Leather 
Upper. 
% Improved Shock-Absorbing Innersole. 


% Extension on Tread Surface That Pre- 
vents Side Slipping. 


% Raised Heel. 
% Welt Construction—Can Be Resoled. 





THE “56” 
SCHOOL PRICE $4.50 


The Riddell ''56" is an excellent shoe for six man football and 
for use on a frozen field for regular competition. 


A NEW 
SEAMLESS 
AND 
LACELESS 
BASKETBALL 
This is the only 
molded ball from 
which the bladder 
can be removed 


and, because of this, 
the ball is easy to 





Official he repair. 


No. | Selection 
SCHOOL PRICE $10.00 
OFFICIAL NO. 2—838.00 OFFICIAL NO. 3—86.00 











1259-63 


N. Wood Street YOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


Chicago 
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feet on the playing floor. To determine 
the number of feet traveled by a player 
the experimenter follows the movements 
of the player on the small floor with the 
tracing wheel. Rolling the wheel from one 
end of the floor to the other produces a 
total of 47 contacts, which multiplied by 2 
gives 94 (the length of the college floor in 
feet), so any inaccuracy in the result lies 
in the inability of the operator to follow 
accurately the movements of the player. 
As high school games are checked the 
small floor is decreased proportionately in 
size to conform with actual measurements 
of floors where players are being observed. 
All observations were made from a posi- 
tion above the floor where a clear and un- 
obstructed view of the playing floor was 
available at all times. The apparatus used 
in the present study is identical with that 
used in 1931 so that the relative difference 
in distance traveled by players in college 
games in the two experiments should be 
reasonably accurate, even though slight in- 
accuracies might be present in recording 
the number of feet traversed by a player 
in any one game. 

In 1931 it was found that the distance 
traveled by college players ranged from 
2.25 miles to 2.50 miles per game. In the 
present study, however, the distances trav- 
eled have been consistently longer, rang- 
ing from 3.87 to 3.97 miles per game. 
Complete records have been kept of sev- 
eral games but only three representative 
games are included in Table 1. 

In Table 2 the results of three high 
school games are listed. While the distance 
traveled by high school players is less than 
that traveled by college players for a com- 
plete game, it is interesting to note that the 
distance traveled per minute of playing 
time, is about the same in both games. In 
the college games indicated in Table 1, the 
distance traveled, per minute of playing 
time, for games 1, 2, and 3 is 501.9, 524.4, 
and 523.4 feet respectively. In the high 
school games listed in Table 2, the number 
of feet traveled, per minute of playing 
time is 437.8, 560.3 and 472.4 respectively. 
The games included in these tables are 
fairly representative of all games clocked 
during the season. One would expect a 
slightly greater distance for college play- 
ers due to the fact that the playing floor 
is twenty feet longer, which distance must 
be traversed each time the team changes 
from offense to defense. 

In the high school games the ball 
changed hands, that is passed from offense 
to defense and vice versa with greater fre- 
quency, per unit of playing time, than in 
the college games. Ball changes were 60, 
63, and 55 respectively in the high school 
games, as against 59, 74, and 62 in the 
college games. Since the high school games 
were eight minutes shorter than the col- 
lege games there were more ball changes 
per minute of playing in the secondary 
school games. This may be one explana- 
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tion for the fact that high school players 
appear to move faster than college 
players. Frequent ball changes require 
quick shifts from offense to defense, and 
this adjustment is made with less running 
by high school than by college players 
because of the shorter floor on which high 
school games are played. The center who 
takes the ball off both backboards, for ex- 
ample, would travel twenty feet farther 
on each ball change in a college game. 

Since a study was not made of distances 
traversed following the inclusion of the 
rule eliminating the center jump, it is im- 
possible to state the relative effects of 
these two rules upon the increase in dis- 
tance traversed by players in college 
games. Both have undoubtedly been con- 
tributing factors, but to say which has had 
the greater influence would be, in the 
opinion of the writers, a mere guess. Both 
studies of college players were made on 
players representing the DePauw Univer- 
sity basketball team, which team was 
under the direction of the same coach dur- 
ing the course of both studies. In general, 
changes in styles of play which would af- 
fect the distance traveled by a player have 
been only those which were necessitated, 
or made possible, through the application 
of the rules under consideration. Studies 
of high school games were conducted in 
the Greencastle High School consisting of 
players representing the Greencastle High 
School team and their opponents. 


Summary 


1. Distances traveled by players in col- 
lege basketball games are consistently 
greater than they were in 1931, before the 
inclusion of the ten second rule and the 
rule eliminating the center jump after the 
scoring of field goals. 

2. It is not possible to draw definite 
conclusions from this study, regarding the 
relative effects of the two rules upon the 
increase in distance as no study was made 
following the inclusion of the ten second 
rule, and before the inclusion of the rule 
eliminating the center jump. 

3. Distances traveled by college players 
were found to range from 2.25 miles to 2.50 
miles in 1931, as against a range of 3.87 
miles to 3.97 miles in the present study. 

4. Distances traveled by high school 
players were found to range from 2.65 
miles to 3.20 miles per game. 


ARLY in May, renewal notices will 
EH, be mailed out to all subscribers 

whose subscriptions will expire 
with the June issue. Last year the spe- 
cial request that subscribers send in their 
renewals in May was observed with splen- 
did co-operation, which was greatly ap- 
preciated by the business management. 
Your early renewal makes it possible for 
this work to be done during the summer. 
Your co-operation again will be appre- 
ciated. 
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Fine Fields —Firm Tracks — Beautiful Grounds | | 
with 
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POWER ROLLERS and POWER MOWERS 





For many years hundreds of our schools, colleges 
and universities have kept their athletic fields, 
tracks, courts, and lawns in perfect condition 
with Toro Power Mowers and rollers. There is 
economy, efficiency and a great saving of man 
power for every school using Toro Equipment. 


— 7 
Send for Our New 
1938 Power Mower Catalog. 


It Will Interest You. 


oO 
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TORO MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


Minneapolis Minnesota 
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BUILT for SAFETY 


FEATURES 


Durable Red Fiber 
a 


Air Cushioned Soft Leather 
Neck Band 
* 
Spring Steel 
Reinforcements 
* 
Foam Rubber Padding 
* 
Free Action Design 

® 

Light Weight with Strength 
« 

Acid Resistant 
* 
Water Repellent 
* 
Custom Built 

. 

Priced Within Your Budget 
© 


Write for New Catalog 
9 









O’Shea Shoulder and 
Blocking Pads Keep 
Players in the Game. 
Body Molded for Great- 
er Comfort. 











Also top quality foot- 


ball jerseys, football 
pants, football hose and 





KNITTING MILLS 
2701 N. Pulaski Road 






















sideline sweaters. CHICAGO, ILL. 
May 15th 
Baseball Manual Closing Date of the 


Athletic Journal Contest 


If you are contemplating enter- 
by ing an article in the contest as an- 
nounced on page 41 of the April 
issue, mote that May 15th is the 
closing date. All manuscripts must 
bear a post-mark not later than May 
15th. Winners will be announced 
in the June issue and articles will be 
printed in that issue. 


Fundamentals, Technique and Strategy 


Jack Sheehan, in charge of baseball, 
Chicago Park District, 


Bessemer Park, Chicago 
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Arranging the 
Intramural Program 
in a Rural High School 


By Charles A. Nash 
Floodwood, Minn., High School 


HERE has recently been a great 
deal of material in school publica- 


tions relative to the value of intra- 
mural activities. Superintendents, prin- 
cipals and coaches read this material and 
say, “All very fine, but we could not do 
that in our school because our schedule 
is such that we do not have time or we do 
not have enough teachers,” or some similar 
excuse is made. 

In our high school, we have 253 pupils, 
of which 218 or approximately 86.1 per 
cent are transported to school by bus. 
Some of these pupils leave at 3:45 and 
the remainder at 4:00 o’clock. The last 
period of the day is set aside for extra- 
curricular activities. We also have a 45- 
minute noon hour which we use for intra- 
murals and noon-hour activities. 

The last period must be used for inter- 
scholastic football and basketball practice 
so that we do not have very much time 
in which to develop a program. Five years 
ago we started with a few activities and 
worked up gradually until now we feel 
that we have a fair program, all things be- 
ing considered. 


The Noon Hour 


The first handicap which we attempted 
to overcome was the short noon hour dur- 
ing which a student was expected to eat 
lunch, play a game of basketball or speed- 
ball, take a shower and be back in his home 
room for the 12:45 roll call. Our solution 
of this problem was to excuse at 11:45 
those pupils who were going to take part 
in strenuous games that require change of 
clothing and showers. Before we adopted 
this practice, many pupils either ate no 
lunch at all or hurriedly ate a sandwich 
while changing clothes and getting ready 
to play a game. We realize that we still 
do not have a perfect set-up for noon 
games, from the health standpoint, but 
conditions are a great deal better. 

The next problem which arose was that 
a few “black sheep” were taking advantage 
of this arrangement occasionally to skip 
the last fifteen minutes of the third-hour 
class. This practice was soon stopped by 
having the chairman of each sport that 
expected to have pupils excused from class, 
present each teacher concerned with a 
schedule of games. This schedule included 
the names of the pupils on the several 
teams. An announcer is appointed in each 
home room to check daily the master 
schedule on the specially reserved portion 
of the blackboard. This takes care of 
changes in schedule due to unforeseen 
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events. Under this arrangement, a teacher 
may check quickly to see if all of the de- 
tails have been cared for by the chairman 
of the report. 

The next difficulty presented was 
created by the fact that all junior high 
school pupils are required by the Minne- 
sota State Department of Education to be 
in class six hours a day. Since there are 
only six hours in the school day, this re- 
quirement makes it necessary for these 
pupils to be in class during the last period 
of the day. In order to make it possible 
for junior high school pupils to enjoy in- 
tramurals and to use these periods as lab- 
oratory periods for the physical education 
classes, we adopted the same plan that we 
have in effect for the noon-hour period. In 
other words, pupils who are scheduled to 
play during the last period are excused 
from class. The same arrangements are 
made by the chairman and home - room 
schedule announcers as are made for the 
noon-hour program so as to make it easier 
for every teacher to check up rapidly. 

Because of the fact that all of our in- 
tramural teams have members from all 
six years of the high school, there are no 
teams composed entirely of players from 
one class. Since our teams are chosen this 
way, there are never more than a few 
pupils to be excused during any one last 
period. A pupil never has occasion to be 
excused from his last hour class more 
than once or twice a week; therefore, his 
or her class work does not suffer. To in- 
sure further that the pupil is not losing 
out in his studies, a reciprocal arrangement 
has been reached between the pupils and 
the teachers. Every pupil who wishes to 
be excused from a last hour class must ask 
permission not later than noon of the same 
day. Usually, one pupil in each class 
presents the list of the names of those who 
wish to be excused. This reduces the num- 
ber of slips to be-signed. The pupils must 
have their assigned, written work finished 
to the best of their ability and ready to 
hand in at the beginning of the last hour. 
Furthermore, the pupils must be responsi- 
ble for getting any advance assignments 
and for being prepared on the following 
day. The teachers agree to excuse any 
pupil who fulfills these requirements. 

The results of our program seem to be 
as follows: The pupils make an extra ef- 
fort to get their work finished. They show 
a better attitude toward their work in gen- 
eral, usually reacting thus, “The teachers 
are going out of their way to make things 
pleasant for us, so we will stretch a bit 
to do the same for them.” Pupils learn 
occasionally that unless they live up to 
their part of a bargain, they cannot ex- 
pect others to live up to their promises. 
Things do not always run as smoothly 
as a well-oiled machine, but we are 
happy that they do not, because if every- 
thing worked perfectly, our pupils would 
be living in an unreal world. We be- 
lieve that occasional crises in the lives of 
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Glass arm 


B 


re eed 


Charley horse 
Baseball elbow 


To many of the leading baseball trainers 
these injuries at once suggest 


as the chief indicated method of treatment. 





Decongestive and sooth- 
ing, it helps to relax the 
muscles, ease the pain 
and bring about an early 
return to normalcy. 





Trainers and coaches who have not used 
Antiphlogistine in these conditions are in- 
vited to write for sample and literature. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
167 Varick Street ° ‘ ‘ ° New York, N. Y. 
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Coaching School 
Directory 


On the following pages are listed 
summer coaching schools to be held 
this summer. 

Use the coupon on page 25 in writ- 
ing for more detailed information 
about the schools in which you are 
interested. 


Butler University Coaching School 
August 8—13 


California Summer Football School 
June 20—24 


Catalina Island Coaching School 
August 8—13 


Cornell's Football Coaching School 
June 27—July 2 


Indiana Basketball School 
August 15—19 


Minnesota University Coaching School 
June 13—18 


North Carolina University Coaching School 
August 15—27 


Northwestern University Coaching School 
August 15—27 


West Virginia University Coaching School 
August 8—13 











NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY 
COACHING 

SCHOOL 





August 15 to 27, 1938 





The courses to be offered in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina’s seventeenth 
annual coaching school will include foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, track and field, 
boxing, wrestling, and training and con- 
ditioning. 

The school will be conducted under 
the leadership of Robert A. Fetzer, di- 
rector of athletics at the University of 
North Carolina. Instruction will be 
given by members of the coaching staff 
of the University. 


The staff of instruction will include: 
Director Fetzer, Raymond Wolf, John 
Vaught, W. F. Lange, Walter D. Skid- 
more, P. H. Quinlan, Bunn Hearn, M. 
Z. Ronman, M. D. Ranson, and John 
Morriss. 


The registration fee of ten dollars 
will cover tuition for all courses and 
dormitory room rent. No additional 
charge will be made for rooming ac- 
commodations for coaches’ wives. 





For illustrated announcement, address 


Secretary E. R. RANKIN 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 








FOOTBALL 





BERNIE B1ERMAN 
football 


basketball 








DAVE MACMILLAN 


MINNESOTA 
TRACK 


Athletic training—Wrestling and other sports 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
COACHING SCHOOL 
JUNE 13-18 


BASKETBALL 


DR. GEO. HAUSER 


line coach 


JIM KELLY 
track 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE TRACK and FIELD 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, MINNESOTA STADIUM, JUNE 17-18 
the greatest track meet in the United States 
VACATION—STUDY—RECREATION 


for details address 
General Extension Division—University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
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children and groups serve a good purpose, 
for they make re-examination of funda- 
mental concepts of behavior necessary. In 


- their intramural activities, they can learn 


how to solve their problems of adjustment 
and thus receive training which will be of 
value to them in their lives after they leave 
school. . 

These are some of the things that we 
have done to answer the intramural ques- 
tion in our school. This arrangement may 
not work nearly so well in another school 
where conditions are different. Rules and 
regulations should be made only when the 
need for them arises. 

It is un-American to attempt to fit 
pupils to a pattern, better fit the pattern 
to the pupils. 


Should Basketball Teams 
Be Rated? 


By Robert D. Wright 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 


URING the past baskektball sea- 
1) son, the Litkenhous rating system 
has been prominently used in 
many newspapers in this section for the 
purpose of ranking the various college and 
high school basketball teams. I have been 
very much interested in the Litkenhous 
college and high school baskeball rating 
system principally because of the possibil- 
ities of the plan. 

However, it seems to me that the pres- 
ent Litkenhous method of ranking teams 
solely by their difference in scores from an 
offensive standpoint alone is very inade- 
quate and unfair and presents only one- 
half of the picture. 

Turning to page one of the Official 
Basketball Rules book, in the first para- 
graph under the heading of The Game, one 
finds the following description of the game 
of basketball which, in my opinion, has 
never been improved upon: “The purpose 
of each team is to score as many points as 
possible by tossing the ball into its own 
basket and at the same time prevent the 
other team from securing possession of the 
ball or scoring.” 

Obviously, the purpose of the game is 
t wofold—defense versus offense. But 
equally obvious is the fact that “A basket 
saved is as good as a basket earned,” para- 
phrasing an old thrift principle which is 
time-worn but still true. Consequently, 
how can one reasonably overlook this fact 
in rating basketball teams? A team with 
a good defense and a well organized offense 
may be far better equipped to win a ma- 
jority of its games than a team which gam- 
bles everything that it has on its offense. 

In my opinion, it is unlikely that experts 
will take very seriously a ranking of basket- 
ball teams on a purely offensive basis. If 
it is desired to make a true ranking of 
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basketball teams, why would it not be bet- 
ter to compile the defensive standings of 
the various teams along with their offen- 
sive rankings, and then a comparison of 
the two rankings together with their sea- 
son’s records would give a more accurate 
picture of a team’s strength. 

Another weakness of the Litkenhous rat- 
ing by offensive comparison alone is ap- 
parent when one considers those instances 
where coaches keep their regular five play- 
ers in the game for the full length of the 
game in order to break some kind of a 
scoring record as compared with those in- 
stances where other coaches follow the 
policy of making frequent substitutions in 
all games in order to give their substitutes 
and younger players an opportunity to 
gain experience which will be helpful in 
maintaining a continuity of winning teams. 
A comparison by means of offensive scores 
alone is equally unfair and unsatisfactory 
in these cases. 

Is it not possible that if one will make 
a comparison of team strength on the basis 
of both offensive differences in scores and 
defensive differences in scores, the answer 
will be found to be the so-called occasional 
let-down on the part of some highly rated 
offensive team which has, in reality, been 
fairly and squarely defeated by a team 
equally as strong in another phase of the 
game? 

Basketball teams vary in kind just as 
individuals vary in kind. Individuals do 
not all have the same talents and neither 
do basketball teams. I believe that a bet- 
ter yard stick can be applied in rating 
basketball teams if the suggestion, men- 
tioned above, is used, and thus the various 
teams can be rated both defensively as well 
as offensively to a far more accurate de- 
gree. 





The Play of the Infield 


(Continued from page 17) 


With a runner on first if a batter singles 
to the right, the shortstop should advance 
to the inner part of the diamond to a posi- 
tion about thirty or forty feet in front of 
the third baseman. Invariably the runner 
who was on first when the ball was hit, 
will try to go to third. If the throw from 
_ the outfield can get the runner going to 
third, the shortstop lets it go through to 
the third baseman. If in his judgment, 
the runner going to third will be safe, the 
shortstop should cut off the throw and can 
very often catch the man who hit the ball, 
as he goes to second or can prevent him 
from reaching second. 

On extra base hits to the left and left 
center, the shortstop should go out for the 
relay. Whenever possible he should take 
all fly balls hit directly behind the third 
baseman. 

In making double plays, he should time 
his approach to the bag so as to receive 
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West Virginia University 
1938 
Coaching School 






Aug. 8-13 


A 


































“Tad" Wieman | : : "Doc" 
Princeton 1H. C. Carison 
Line Play } Pittsburgh 

Basketball 
"Dick" Harlow "Gus" Dorais “Sleepy” Gienn 
Harvard Detroit West Virginia 
Also Team Strategy Forward Pass Flanker Plays 
and Basketball 
Scouting Athletic Injuries Boxing 
Track Baseball Wrestling 
Latest Sport Films 
Tuition—$10.00 Fine Dormitories 


Low Living Costs Scenic Trips "Tops" 
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Alden W. Thompson, Dean, School of Physical Education and Athletics 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Please send me additional information about the West Virginia Coaching School 
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Plan now to attend 
the 
CATALINA ISLAND COACHING SCHOOL 
Catalina Island, California 


August 8 to 13, 1938 
(The All-American Coaching School) 





Featuring: 


BASKETBALL 
Ward "Piggy" Lambert, Purdue Univ. 
(Coach 1937-38 Big Ten Champions) 
Sam Barry, Univ. So. California 
Everett N. Case, Frankfort, Ind., High 
School 
Vacation and study in the paradise of the Pacific at a very nominal cost. 
formation address: 


FOOTBALL 
Leonard "Stub" Allison, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia (Coach 1938 Rose Bowl Cham- 
pions) 
Homer Norton, Texas A. and M. 
Howard Jones, Univ. So. California 


For further in- 


Justin M. "Sam" Barry 
Athletic Department 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





A Free Trip to California 


How would you like to attend the Catalina Island Coaching School on beautiful 
Catalina Island, see Hollywood and enjoy the golden west with all expenses paid? 

To coaches residing in Middle Western, Southern and Eastern states who are willing 
to spend their spare time for two weeks before June 15 on my advertising proposi- 
tion, | offer to provide Railroad transportation to Los Angeles and return, tuition at 
the Coaching School and allowance of $25 for Board and Room while on the Island 








during the school. Write EVERETT N. CASE, HIGH SCHOOL, FRANKFORT, IND. 
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June 27 to July 2 





ithaca, N. Y. 


CORNELL’S 


FIRST FOOTBALL COACHING SCHOOL 
UNDER 


CARL G. SNAVELY 


HEAD FOOTBALL COACH 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


AND 


FRANK J. KAVANAGH 


TRAINER OF CORNELL'S ATHLETIC TEAMS 
FORMER U. S. OLYMPICS TRAINER 


Presenting an intensive six-day course emphasizing the Five-Man Line, Shifting 
Defenses, Single Wing Spinner Offense, The Forward Pass, and modern de- 
velopments in football coaching and strategy and the latest developments in 
training and conditioning as well as care and treatment of injuries. 


Demonstrations—Motion Pictures—Individual Problems. Enjoy six days 
crammed full of instruction and recreation on Cornell's Beautiful Campus. 
Tuition $15.00. Room and board at moderate cost. 


For Full Information Write 
G. K. James, Business Mgr., Schoellkopf Bldg. 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 

















Sixth Annual 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
COACHING SCHOOL 


August 8-13 Indianapolis, Indiana 


FOOTBALL 
MAL ELWARD (Purdue)—Backfield and end play. 
Assisted by Purdue Coaching Staff. 
Demonstrations by Purdue varsity players. 
FRANK LEAHY (Fordham)—Line play. Offensive and defensive. 
BASKETBALL 
PAUL HINKLE (Butler)—24 hours of basketball instruction under 
one system. 
Demonstrations by Butler varsity players. 
Special lectures by successful high school coaches. 
SIX MAN FOOTBALL 
KURT LENSER (Stratton High School, Nebraska)—Most experienced 
and successful six man football coach. Rules, organization, 
offensive plays, defensive formations. Demonstrations. 
GOLF 
HORTON SMITH and JIMMY THOMSON—Lecture, demonstra- 
tions. Golf in high schools. 
ADDED FEATURES 
Round table discussions—Individual Instruction—Rules—Demon- 
strations by outstanding stars—Ample recreation—American 
Association baseball games. 
THREE HOURS CREDIT 
Tuition $15.00 Bodrd and Room $10.00 


For full information write 
Paul Hinkle, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 





the throw just before he reaches the bag 
and then hitting the bag on the outside 
(toward the outfield) with the toe of his 
right foot, he should get the throw away 
as his foot hits the bag and should step 
to the left with his left foot so as to be 
out of the way of the runner coming in. 
It is not necessary to step on top of the 
bag in making this play. Should the throw 
be bad and to his right, he should shift his 
feet, touching the inside of the bag, (to- 
ward the pitcher) with his left foot, pivot 
on his right foot, getting rid of the ball at 
the same time. This will also leave him 
clear of the runner coming in. 

The shortstop should have an under- 
standing with his pitcher and second base- 
man, that, when the ball is hit back to the 
pitcher with a man on first, men on first 
and second or the bases full, he will take 
the throw at all times. This prevents a 
very confusing play. It is an easy play 
for every one concerned when agreed upon 
beforehand. 

On singles hit to the left and left center, 
the shortstop should return to second base 
and be backed up by the second baseman. 
Like all other infielders he should study 
the speed of the opposing players and try 
to determine in what direction each batter 
is likely to hit. On ground balls hit to the 
extreme right, the shortstop will find it to 
his advantage to straighten up and throw 
overhanded. He should have a word sign 
with the third baseman, to let him know 
when a slow or curve ball is being pitched 
to the hitter. 


Working with High 
Jumpers 
(Continued from page 10) 


day he has not once been able to do any- 
thing but straddle the bar. He has 
jumped 6:81, using that style. Walker’s 
6:10 jump has changed the complexion of 
things. Dave must go on up to greater 
heights. 

For the past week, the experimenting 
has been going on and he has convinced 
me that he is right. When he feels for 
the take-off, chopping his long strides into 


-unrecognizable, stuttering, pitter-patter 


steps, he gains a take-off position that 
greatly increases his leverage. His dis- 
tance from the bar is bound to vary, but 
he has proved to me that he is one jumper 
who does not fit into the approach-mould 
that we think of as the most efficient. 
Check marks will be studiously avoided. 
We shall see what we shall see. 


Gilbert Cruter 
By Frank C. Potts 
University of Colorado 


Gilbert Cruter, Colorado high jumper, 
graduated from West Denver High School 
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in 1934. His best jump in high school was 
6 feet 1% inch. 

Cruter uses the unorthodox form known 
as the barrel roll. The old high jump rule 
which demanded that a jumper have one 
foot preceding his head across the bar 
bothered him very much. When the pres- 
ent rule was adopted, Cruter immediately 
started getting greater height. He has the 
ideal build for high jumping, being 6 feet 
5 inches tall with long legs and no excess 
weight. He is a good competitor and likes 
to jump. 

During the season of 1936 he won the 
Kansas Relays championship, was Rocky 
Mountain Conference champion and placed 
fourth in the N.C.A.A. Meet. During the 
1937 season he placed third at the Kansas 
Relays, set a new Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference record in winning the champion- 
ship and placed second in the N.C.A.A. 
Meet at Berkeley. 

Cruter’s best jump is 6 feet 8% inches 
made indoors. He is usually good for 
about 6 feet 6 inches. Cruter is a senior 
this vear. 


Observing Hurdle 
Clearance 


(Continued from page 17) 


necessary price for the very valuable gain 
of good body lean. 

In summary then, the correct forward 
movement of the leading arm is a thrust 
forward vigorously at the moment of the 
take-off and a complete extension of the 
arm on this thrust. The direction of this 
thrust should be a little below a straight 
forward position, avoiding any lateral or 
upward movements. 

From the front position, the coach also 
can wateh the backward movement of the 
leading arm. This movement is the sub- 
ject of much controversy. In the hurdling 
clinic of the National Collegiate Track 
Coaches Association, Snyder claimed that 
the movement, at which hurdlers should 
aim, is one in which the elbow is brought 
back alongside the body. Johnson and 
others claimed that it is physically im- 
possible to do this; that the elbow must 
be brought back laterally in order to clear 
the trailing knee and thigh coming through. 
Rider compromises and says that, whether 
a close arm movement can be accomplished 
or not depends upon the length of the 
hurdler’s torso. The answer should be 
simple. The coach should have his hurdler 
try it. If it is possible to have the elbow 
pass near the body, that position would be 
preferred, as it more nearly approximates 
the running position of the arms. The 
coach and hurdler.should be skeptical 
about a wide elbow return, as that is often 
a compensatory movement to a stiff lat- 
eral hip action. 

Some observations are more easily taken 
from a position off the track opposite the 
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WATCH THE 


College All-Stars Practice at 
NORTHWESTERN THIS SUMMER 





LYNN WALDORF 
Northwestern—Football 


bs 


. . 
BO McMILLIN 
Indiana—Football 


FRED THOMSEN 
Arkansas—Forward Pass 


a, 
DUTCH LONBORG 
Northwestern—Basketball 











August 15 to 27 


Northwestern University’s Summer Coaching 
School offers you an unequalled opportunity 
this year to watch the College All-Stars, a 
team of last year’s All-Americans, train for 
their game with the Washington Redskins. 
Daily during the two weeks of the school the 
All-Stars will practice at Dyche Stadium. 
These drills will serve as demonstrations for 
the coaching school. Coaches in charge of 
the team will lecture at the school and outline 
their strategy for the game. 


Courses In All Sports 


Four outstanding football coaches—Lynn 
Waldorf and Burt Ingwersen, North- 
western; Bo McMillin, Indiana, and 
Fred Thomsen, Arkansas, head up North- 
western’s 12th annual Summer Coaching 
School. Dutch Lonborg of Northwestern 
will offer basketball. Courses in swim- 
ming, track, golf, tennis, administration 
and intramurals will also be given by 
members of the Northwestern coaching 
staff. 


Enjoy A Grand Vacation 


Evanston, located on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, is an ideal summer resort . . . 
excellent bathing beaches . . . Big League 
baseball at the Cubs and White Sox parks 

. numerous golf courses nearby .. . 
special entertainment for wives of coaches. 


Attractive Living Quarters 


Ideal living accommodations are available 
for coaches and families. Individual 
rooms for single coaches in dormitories 
on the lake front at $5 per week. Quarters 
for coaches with families at $7.50 to $10 
per week. 


K. L. WILSON, Athletic Director 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me additional information concerning Northwestern's Summer Coaching 


Schoc I. 























THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA SUMMER 
FOOTBALL SCHOOL 


June 20-24 (inclusive), 1938 


(Week preceding University of California 
summer session) 

















INSTRUCTION BY LEONARD 8B. "STUB" 
ALLISON, COACH OF THE 1938 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

ROSE BOWL CHAMPIONSHIP TEAM 


STUDY UNDER ONE OF THE 
GREAT COACHES IN AMERICA 
FEE: $20.00 


Send the coupon for additional information. 


Walter Frederick, 104 Eshleman Hall, 

University of California, 

Berkeley, California. 

Kindly send me details of the 1938 summer football 
scheol. 
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INDIANA 
BASKETBALL 
SCHOOL 


AUGUST 15-19 





CLAIRE BEE 
Long Island U., N. Y. 


CHET KESSLER 
Hammond (Ind.) High School 


S. O. STORBY 
Proviso (Maywood, Ill.) High School 


EVERETT N. CASE 
Frankfort (Ind.) High School 


CLIFF WELLS 
Logansport (Ind.) High School 
154 coaches from 25 different states and 
Canada attended our 1937 school 


TUITION $15.00 





FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WRITE 


CLIFF WELLS 
Berry Bow! 


LOGANSPORT INDIANA 
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hurdle. From this point, the coach ob- 
serves the movement of the leading leg 
from a slightly different angle. He notices 


that the leading action is one of a vigorous - 


step rather than a stiffened swing of the 
leg. The heel just clears the hurdle but 
the knee is not locked open. An attempt 
to get a full, straight leg action frequently 
causes an upright body position. 

The coach observes that the trailing leg 
is fully extended before leaving the ground. 
This seeming delayed leg action prevents 
the common fault of pulling the foot off 
the ground before securing the maximum 
drive from the action. . 

The lean can best be observed from the 
side of the body. The body lean should be 
established before the take-off is made. Of 
great importance is the maintaining of the 
body lean until the landing is made. A 
continued body lean not only prevents a 
straightening up with its consequent jamb- 
ing but forms a substantial base from 
which the leading leg is quickly and forci- 
bly sprung to the ground. 

It is'extremely important for the coach 
to observe the co-ordination of the leg 


movement from the side. While the so- 
called hurdling position is a good practice 
technique on the ground, it is a mistake 
for a coach to think that the hurdler gets 
into that position and floats over the hur- 
dle. That is just what too many hurdlers 
do naturally. In fact, the hurdler never 
at any time gets into the hurdling posi- 
tion, for when his leading leg is horizontal 
the trailing foot is barely off the ground 
and when the trailing leg is horizontal to 
the side, the leading foot is approaching 
the ground beyond the hurdle. For speed 
of clearance then the hurdler must con- 
centrate on the timing of the depression 
of the leading leg and the pulling through 
of the trailing leg. He must start run- 
ning from the top of the hurdle. 

If the timing of the arm action is added 
to this, the result is the hurdle-snap. The 
hurdle-snap consists then of a finely co- 
ordinated series of movements of arms and 
legs; i.e., the leading leg depressed, the 
trailing leg pulled through, the leading 
arm snapped back and the trailing arm 
shot forward, all the while the body lean 
remaining unchanged. 


Pitching Fundamentals for 
the Schoolboy 


(Continued from page 12) 


to control your curve ball. 

5. Form the habit of using the rosin bag. 

6. Shift about on the rubber if you are 
having trouble with your control. 

7. Keep the holes filled. 

8. Do not pitch with a defective ball. 

9. Concentrate on the target as you 
start your delivery. Do not look toward 
the runner at this moment. 

10. Be sure your catcher is standing di- 
rectly behind the plate. 

11. Do not put everything you have into 
every pitch. Save energy for the late in- 
nings, and for the pinch. 

12. Do not talk to opposing players or 
pay attention to their comments or to 
those of the spectators. 

13. Expect the umpire to call a few bad 
ones. 

14. Use the curve ball sparingly, about 
one in every four pitches. 

15. With a man on third, make sure that 
the catcher’s return is a short throw. 

16. Take the signals from a point a step 
behind the rubber. 

17. Keep the ball concealed from the 
batter. 

5. FIELDING 

The moment that the pitcher releases 
the ball toward the batter, he becomes an 
infielder. He must be prepared to field 
all balls hit within his reach and all bunts 
that the catcher, third or first baseman 
does not take. He must learn to cover 
first on any ball hit to his left, to back up 
throws to third or other bases and to cut 


off throws from the outfield. 
Fielding Infield Balls 


As the pitcher (right-hander) releases 
the pitch, he should bring his right leg 
around to a position about parallel with 
the left, keep his body low, his glove hand 
in front and his eyes on the ball. 

He should try for every ground ball 
within reach except some of the bunts 
which may better be taken by the catcher 
or the first or third baseman. He should 
come in fairly fast when he thinks the 
batter may bunt. He should try to knock 
down all hard-hit balls, and on slow-hit 
ones, go in fast and attempt to have his 
legs in line with the base to which the 
throw is to be made when he reaches the 
ball. Generally, he should straighten up 
and make an overhand throw, but occa- 
sionally it is necessary to throw under- 
hand. If third base is occupied with less 
than two out, he must fake the runner 
back toward third before throwing to first. 
The third baseman or the first baseman 
takes all fly balls in the vicinity of the box, 
and these two, together with the catcher, 
take all foul flies. The only flies that the 
pitcher is called upon to handle are the 
short flies that land in front of the plate. 


Covering First Base 


The pitcher must start toward first base 
on every ball hit to his left which he does 
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not handle. He should run toward a point 
on the base line about fifteen feet from the 
base and attempt to keep the play in front 
of him by running up along the inside of 
the base line instead of across the base at 
right angles to the base line. 


Backing Up Bases 


Whenever there is the possibility of a 
throw to third from the outfield, the 
pitcher must back up the third baseman 
by placing himself in line with the throw 
about thirty or forty feet in back of the 
base. If he places himself in this position, 
he will avoid the common error of being 
too close to the man whom he is backing 
up. 

He must also be ready at all times to 
back up throws to bases other than third, 
including home, if the situation requires it. 


Cut-offs 


With a man on base, it is often advisable 
for the pitcher to cut off the throw-in from 
the outfield after a hit and to throw to 
a baseman in an attempt to get the hitter. 
The pitcher should station himself from 
forty to fifty feet in front of home and in 
line with the throw-in. He should then 
follow the direction of the catcher in let- 
ting the throw go or in cutting it off. If 
he is to cut it off, he must be sure to get 
his body directly in the path of the ball. 


Specific Suggestions 


1. Before you pitch, be sure you know 
where you are to make the play if the ball 
comes to you. 

2. Keep your body low, gloved hand in 
front, and eyes on the ball after delivering 
It. 

3. Consider yourself as the short-fielder 
on all balls near enough to handle, and as 
an extra infielder on all other plays. 

4. Start toward first base on all balls hit 
to your left. 

5. When backing up a base, do not line 
up too close to the baseman. Be prepared 
to back up any base. 

6. When taking a fly ball, call out, “I 
have it.” 

7. When you are on the rubber and a 
runner starts to steal before you have 
started your delivery, step back off the 
rubber with the right foot (right-hander) 
before you throw to catch the runner. 

8. With a runner on third, be sure that 
he has not started for home before you 
make the play to first base. 

9. Do nci take your position in the box 
until you are sure that your team mates 
are in their proper positions. 

10. Never pitch with a baseman out of 
position. 

11. Cover home on a passed ball. 

12. In fielding balls close to the home 
plate, follow directions from the catcher, 
who has the play in front of him. 
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The Wisconsin-Purdue game at Madison, 1938. 


PROTECTO GYM SEAL 


A New Sensational, Durable Gymnasium Seal 


Among the many schools that use and endorse this per- 
manent finish are: 
Northwestern University - University of Wisconsin 


PROTECTO GYM SEAL isahighly penetrating 
gymnasium finish, assuring complete sanitation 
in guarding against body burns. 


GUARANTEED NO-SLIP, NO-BURN FEATURES. 


Boundary lines and out-of-bounds markings furnished 
in all colors. 


PROTECTO HEAVY TRAFFIC SEAL 
for classrooms and assembly halls 
in high or dull gloss 


NO FUTURE SANDINGS ARE NECESSARY 


where floorcraft protecto seals are used. 


Consult present users and for full particulars write 


TT 1328 Sherman Ave. 


Evanston, 
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Track Coaches, Attention! 
The National Collegiate Track and Field Championships 
will be held June 17—18 
at 
Minnesota Stadium, Minneapolis 
Coaches, whose teams will not be entered in the meet, should 
make early reservations by writing to the 
General Extension Division 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Football Rules for Spring Practice 








How many yards did your teams lose last year through penalties? 


How many yards would your teams have lost, had your players known 
the rules thoroughly? 


Put Emphasis upon the Rules in Spring Practices. 
Try Teaching them with Pictures. It’s an Easy, Clean and Sure Way. 


USE THE 
PENALTY SAVER RULE BOOK 


FOR 
PLAYERS AND COACHES 
WRITTEN BY 


PAUL SWAFFIELD 
EASTERN FOOTBALL OFFICIAL 
AND 


AL McCOY 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, COLBY COLLEGE 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Shows the players, with pictures, just what they cannot do during 
a game. Every rule affecting the conduct of players during the playing 
of a game is illustrated. 32 Pages of graphic, instructive pictures to make 
a definite, lasting impression on your players to help them avoid un- 
necessary penalties. 





Order Blank for The Athletic Journal Illustrated Football Rule Book 





Price Single Copy up to 11 — 25 cents each 
12 to 24 copies — 20 cents each 
25 or more copies — 15 cents each 


Athletic Journal — 6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed please find ..................... for which send me .............. copies 
Iii cialis addnhbensnepiliieiinaancbensetonnsncsins 
cance selichila lake aloha scans ornbenitapeenetctionsninsin 
CREEL SEES aeRO Nee aaa ea CEE aie teietecihnisiinctenieee 
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The new Westing- 
house CS-10 un- 
derwater lighting 
unit is ideally suit- 
ed for floodlight- 
ing pools approxi- 
mately 75 feet or 
less in width. 


The Westinghouse 
1 WS-8 Aqualux 
underwater unit 
provides excellent 
floodlighting for 
pools approxi- 
mately 50 feet or 
less in width. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF 


HUGE WP... 





Westinghouse Aqualux underwater floodlights provide 
enjoyment and safety in this Santa Barbara Biltmore 
Hotel pool, Santa Barbara, California. 


Nighttime becomes swim-time when pools are equipped 
with underwater lighting. Schools and colleges today are 
realizing new recreational value from indoor and outdoor 
pools lighted from within. 

Underwater lighting prolongs use of pools beyond the day- 
light hours, gives a new beauty and pleasure to swimming 
and, because swimmers are always in plain view, provides 
new safety. Water sports take on new significance in pools 
that are floodlighted ...spectators increase at scholastic 
water events, and swimmers find new enjoyment. 

After many years of experience in developing and design- 
ing underwater floodlighting, Westinghouse illuminating 
engineers have perfected a complete line of swimming pool 
lighting units that are unsurpassed for efficiency, ease of 
maintenance and reasonable installation and operating ex- 
pense. Westinghouse engineers are available without cost to 
prepare lighting specifications for your swimming pool. 

Ask your local Westinghouse Distributor today for the new 
book on “Sports Floodlighting;’’ or address Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Lighting Division, Edgewater 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


bling E gepement THINK OF 
Westinghouse 
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RECONDITIONERS oF ATHLETRQY EQUIPMENT 





SAFEGUARDING ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Over a period of many years the [IVORY SYSTEM through the pages of our Booklet 
“THE OBSERVER” has emphasized the importance of protecting valuable Athletic 
Equipment from loss through theft. We have constantly urged Schools to stencil each 


piece of equipment with a number and the School name. 


Placing such markings on Athletic Togs is not a cure-all or absolute protection against 
theft, but Schools which have adopted such a plan have reported an amazing decrease 


in the number of missing articles in the course of the year. 





The IVORY SYSTEM will be glad to help you to work out a practical system for 
identifying your equipment, or better still, when your equipment is sent to us for re- 
conditioning simply tell us how you want it marked and leave the rest to our ingenuity, 


and to our unique Mechanical Embossing Set-up. 


You can have your School Initials—the name spelled out in full—different size type 
for different sized articles—in fact, from a rough sketch, picture or description you 


may have a distinctive design, insignia or numeral placed on every piece of your equip- 





ment—embossed on so it will stay there as long as the article lasts. 


IVORY SYSTEM 


SALEM AND PEABODY 
MASS. 

















